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THE PERSONALITY OF THE PRIEST 
By the Rev. JoseEpH McSortey, C.S.P. 


Rather an interesting problem is presented when we consider the 
relation between the priest’s work and his personality. From one 
point of view it would seem desirable, nay obligatory, that the 
minister of Christ should eliminate as far as possible all that is 
personal and individual. He ought to be merely the obedient 
instrument of divine grace. This ideal implies that the divine 
activity should remain unaffected by accidental qualities so that 
the infinitely great may not be shrunk to the measure of human 
limitations. One might thus conceive Christ as working freely 
through the vessels of His election, producing the same result at 
all times and in all places, at least so far as the cooperation of his 
ministers is concerned. From this point of view, the absolute self- 
effacement of the priest is the first condition of a successful min- 
istry. All lesser lights which seem only to confuse and to blind 
had better be extinguished while the heavens are aglow with the 
glory of God’s radiance. Man can never attain to a higher level 
of usefulness than when he is, so to say, the quite impersonal, prac- 
tically passive, wholly willing agent of the Divine Energy. “TI live 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “I preach not myself, but 
Christ crucified.” 

Apart from its truth this is a comforting ideal. It brings an 
assurance of rest to souls wearied with human eccentricities and 
pours soothing balm upon the spirit tried beyond its power of pa- 
tient endurance by the sight of ostentatious egotism. How quiet 
and sane, how illuminating and inspiring the influence of Christ 
becomes when He communicates with us through a medium im- 
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palpable, almost invisible! With what relief do we turn away 
from the disputed excellences of men to the divine perfection of 
our Saviour! 

But there is another point of view. For good or ill, men are 
different from one another. Though possible to the imagination, 
it is quite beyond the reach of experience to realize the vision of 
- a messenger of God, comprising the essential elements of humanity, 
but lacking individual notes. The leaves of the forest are not more 
distinct and varied than the men who are selected by God to be 
His agents and representatives. So patent a fact can hardly have 
been left out of consideration in the economy of redemption. In 
the distribution of personal characteristics, God has made use of 
a freedom that seems no less wide than the liberty He has allowed 
Himself in the dispensing of His graces. Powers of mind and 
body, clarity of intelligence, ability to reason, innate patience and 
sympathy and gentleness and loving kindness are given here and 
withheld there. Men are enthusiastic or phlegmatic, venturesome 
or timid, resourceful or helpless, dominant or submissive, just as, 
in another aspect, they are tall or short of stature, dark or fair of 
complexion, resonant or weak of speech. The very saints of God 
are as different as the stars in glory; and each seems wise and great 
and holy “in his own kind,” like the new-made creatures of Genesis. 
Nor does anything seem to justify the opinion that St. Paul was 
imperfect in the measure that he differed from St. Aloysius, or 
that the “Little Flower” of Lisieux was at fault in not being an 
exact replica of the wonderful Prioress of Avila. God’s holiness, 
choosing to reproduce itself in such varied types as these saints, 
prepares us to find a corresponding difference in Christ’s ministers. 
Who, then, shall say that there is but a single model to which all 
must minutely conform in their attempts to impersonate Christ, 
manifest His holiness, extend His activities? Or who shall venture 
to lay down a canon that will grade the excellence of the different 
kinds of apostolic men? 

Indeed, we may make a still more striking appeal to our own 
daily experience. At intervals we have seen, or we have been 
served by priests as sharply contrasted in their personal charac- 
teristics as they resembled each other in their success. An infallible 
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instinct assures us that it would have been fatal to the efficiency 
of their ministry had these men labored to eliminate their proper 
personalities and to grow wholly like one another. Sincerity, 
manifesting itself in personal manner and method, appealed irre- 
sistibly to what was best in us, but appealed in divers tones. All 
spoke the language of the heart, but in one case the words were 
Greek and the other Latin; or rather one man was French and the 
other Irish or English or German. And each spoke well because 
he spoke his own tongue. Had he addressed us in the stumbling 
speech and clumsy accent of an unfamiliar idiom, we should have 
gotten but a garbled message and perhaps we should, at the present 
moment, be unconverted still. As it happened, through those sev- 
eral personalities so strikingly contrasted, the white light of Heaven 
sifted down into a varying glory of color that was in each instance 
supremely beautiful, and that compelled our admiration. 

Some considerations that bear upon the problem above stated 
are suggested in a little brochure* before us at the present moment. 
The author makes no secret of the immense significance that, in 
his opinion, attaches to the personality of the priest. Qualis rex, 
talis grex. Not organizations so much as individual personalities 
have stimulated progress in the world. Entire nations and whole 
centuries have been influenced by the qualities of a single man. 
Hence the development of personality, the actualization of embry- 
onic gifts and faculties and dispositions is a laudable desire and 
an aim worthy of long sustained effort. 

But here comes the revelation of a secret. Full development 
of personality is possible only to the thoroughly good. In a word, 
God’s design of a soul is never realized, unless completely and per- 
fectly that soul conforms to His will. God invents an endless va- 
riety of persons; and no one of them ever arrives at full develop- 
ment unless by following the lines traced out by the Divine Artist. 
For under no other condition but that of perfect conformity to 
God’s plan, does a soul acquire perfect possession of its own self. 
What it does not do according to God is not well done. What 
it does not do for God it can do but imperfectly for itself. There 


—— 


*Die Macht der Persénlichkeit im Priesterwirken. Von Franz X. Kerer. 
(Regensburg, 1912.) 
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is, then, a diversity of members, a multiplicity of gifts, although 
ever and always the same spirit ; and as leaves are distinct and stars 
differ and saints remain vividly contrasted, the ministers of Christ 
likewise will vary in type and in the method of their activity. Con- 
formity to an external model is not possible, is not even desirable. 
Each in his own tongue will speak the wonderful things of God. 
The one culture possible and desirable and utterly indispensable in 
the perfect priest is a development of personality that is, so to 
say, impersonal, a realization of self that is unselfish. Unreserved 
consecration to the carrying out of God’s will to the last detail, 
whether outside of us or within, will bring to the highest level of 
usefulness all that we have and all that we are. Goodness 
eliminates nothing, utilizes everything, sublimates and _ perfects 
what otherwise would have been mere alloy. It is the saint bound 
in the strait chains of God’s will who is most truly free. Only be- 
cause he has departed not one jot or tittle from the law and the 
precept and the preference of God, has he become perfect. Only 
because defects have been cast away with sin and imperfection and 
selfishness, is his personality ripe and mature. It is a man fashioned 
by this method who alone becomes a priest after the heart of God. 


_ It would seem, then, that the matter resolves itself into another 
illustration of the universal law of life through death. The true 
and full development of personality f§ the final stage of a process 
which consists mainly—so far as human cooperation is involved— 
of that sort of self-surrender which is identical with self-conquest. 
Perhaps some of us have still a good deal to learn with regard 
to the process of self-development; nay, some of us may still have 
to be taught how to recognize the ideal. And the children of this 
world are often wise enough to be able to teach us. As rigid, un- 
yielding muscles that obstruct the training of singer, or athlete, 
have to be schooled to the habit of relaxation; as obstinate wills 
must be drilled to conformity and obedience in the interests of 
diplomacy or of military discipline; so must our stiff-necked souls 
learn to bow with instant humility to the will of Our Lord and 
Master. Prepossessions, egotism, fixed habits of thought and of 
conduct, pet notions —all such, though in our opinion essential 
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elements of our individual and highly prized personality, must be 
suppressed. 


What a contrast between this ideal of personal development 
through self-discipline and the partly pagan, wholly absurd notion 
that by giving free scope to our emotions and instincts we shall 
best arrive at that perfect self-expression which is necessary in 
order that a man may become a sincere artist or priest, as the case 
may be. “He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for My sake shall find it.” After the conquest of our 
own souls, and only then, are we fit to be used in the conquest of 
the world. 


This teaching fits symmetrically into another teaching, that true 
liberty is the exclusive possession of the virtuous. “Who wears 
thy yoke alone is free.”” We constantly perceive in our own souls, 
and from time to time we observe in others, that the exercise of 
our own liberty of choice, the carrying out of our own preference, 
persistence in a line of conduct to which we have solemnly com- 
mitted ourselves, may be rendered impossible because of our habit 
of slavery to the dominion of tyrarinical habits. Most people we 
meet cannot with finality assure themselves, or convince us, as to 
their conduct to-morrow. What they wish to do is perfectly plain, 
what they actually do depends upon the way the wind blows. We 
see that the rank and weedy growth of self-indulgence has 
choked the wheat of virtue within their souls. Is it strange that 
men who have lost their own freedom by habitual weakness, by 
daily refusal to stand up and fight for their own best interests, as 
against the whims and threats and allurements of the moment—is 
it strange that men, who cannot depend upon themselves to carry 
out their own decisions or execute their own promises, are of little 
value as instruments of grace? 


The foregoing helps us to suggest a way of reconciling the two 
opposing views presented at the beginning of these pages. God is, 
indeed, everything and we are as nothing in the work of carrying 
on the ministry entrusted us by Christ. We must retain of our 
habits and qualities and whatever else goes to make up personality 
only such elements as have been brought perfectly under the con- 
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trol of grace; and we must suppress and reject everything which 
in the least degree interferes with the smooth working of God’s will. 

Thus to bring unruly nature under the yoke of grace is a task 
hard enough to test the mettle of a saint, but it is, without doubt, 
the greatest and noblest work in a priest’s preparation for the 
faithful discharge of his office. Well-directed and long-continued 
effort is the lowest price he may offer for the privilege of pos- 
sessing his own soul and of using it effectively in the service of 
the altar. 

This then, is the worth of personality to the priest. It is rather 
different from the conception that obtains among the class of 
people who most frequently allude to the power of personality and 
the value of self-expression. Yet, perhaps, one may with reason 
urge that even the mere artist is nearest to perfection when he has 
been least swayed by selfishness and most responsive to the im- 
pulse of the noblest and holiest influences with which his soul is 
in contact. 

In any event, we may affirm without fear that personality de- 
veloped in the way we have described is the strongest instrument 
for good that a priest can use. Joined to extraordinary gifts of 
eloquence, science, organization or administration, of course, it will 
be able to effect ever more wonderful results; but without any of 
these unusual conditions, in its own simple strength, the personality 
of the humble priest who has succeeded in bringing himself com- 
pletely under the subjection of God’s Holy Spirit, will be equal to 
the working of practical miracles. One is almost ready to add that 
with such a shepherd, rarely, or perhaps never, will the flock be dis- 
advantaged by the lack in him of qualities which might render a 
less spiritual pastor more famous or more influential or more 
socially distinctive. 














LAWS OF THE CODE ON THE SACRAMENTS 
IN GENERAL 


By the Very Rev. StanisLtaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. 


In the opening Canon on the general rules for the administration 
and reception of the Sacraments the Church commands that the 
holy Sacraments are to be treated with great reverence. In the 
reception as well as in the administration of these precious means 
of grace the rules and regulations of the Church must, therefore, 
be faithfully and religiously observed. The fundamental reason 
why we should treat the Sacraments with the greatest possible re- 
spect is indicated by the Code, viz., because all the Sacraments of 
the New Law are instituted by our Lord Christ Jesus Himself, 
and because they are the chief means of sanctification and eternal 
salvation. (Canon 731, § 1.) 

The old Corpus Juris Canonici had no special part or division 
in which all the Sacraments were spoken of, as we have it in the 
new Code. What regulations existed on this subject were scat- 
tered in various books and under various titles. 


SACRAMENTS NOT TO BE GIVEN TO Non-CATHOLICS 


Canon 731, § 2, goes on to say that it is forbidden to administer 
the Sacraments of the Church to persons belonging to a heretical 
or schismatical sect, even though they are in good faith and ask 
for the Sacraments. Before they can receive the Sacraments such 
persons must first renounce the errors of their non-Catholic faith, 
and be reconciled to and received into the Church. 

There have been moralists who thought that a non-Catholic 
validly baptized might be absolved in the hour of death by a 
Catholic priest, if a general accusation of sins, or at least an 
acknowledgment of sinfulness, together with an act of sorrow for 
his sins could be obtained. The Code in this Canon forbids such 
practice. Wherefore, a priest cannot give to an adherent of a 
heretical or schismatical sect any of the Sacraments, unless that 
person believes all that the Catholic Church teaches, renounces the 
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heretical or schismatical sect, and desires to be received into the 
Church. Ordinarily the reception of converts from heretical or 
schismatical sects cannot be performed by the priest without facul- 
ties from the bishop. Such faculty is in many dioceses in the 
United States habitually given to all the priests who are approved 
for the hearing of confessions in the diocese; but where there is 
no such general concession, permission must be obtained for indi- 
vidual cases, for, according to the law of the Church (Cf. Canon 
2314), adherents of heretical or schismatical sects are under an 
excommunication from which the priest cannot under ordinary cir- 
cumstances absolve by his own authority. In danger of death 
there is no reservation of excommunications or any other penalty 
of law, and power is given to the priest by the common law to ab- 
solve. Hence, in danger of death any priest can absolve heretics 
and schismatics from the excommunication, receive them into the 
Church, and give them the last Sacraments, but he cannot give 
them any Sacrament unless they are willing to be received into 
the Church, as the Code clearly states. 


SACRAMENTS WHICH CAN BE RECEIVED ONLY ONCE 


The Sacraments of the Church are divided into those which can 
be received only once in a life time and those which may be 
received repeatedly. The Code, in Canon 732, § 1, embodies this 
distinction in its text of law, and states that the Sacraments of 
Baptism, Confirmation and Orders, which imprint a character on 
the soul of the recipient, cannot be received repeatedly. Nothing 
is stated in the Code concerning the nature of this character, this 
subject belonging to dogmatic theology; nor does the Code speak 
of other divisions of the Sacraments, as, for instance, those of the 
living and those of the dead, nor of the manner in which they con- 
fer grace, whether physically or morally, but leaves these dis- 
cussions to the schools of theology. 

If doubt arises whether any of these three Sacraments have 
been conferred at all, or whether in the conferring there was an 
essential defect, these Sacraments may and should be conferred 
again conditionally. In case of doubtful baptism the duty of con- 
ferring this Sacrament again is quite obvious, since there must be 
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certainty concerning this most necessary of all the Sacraments. 
The same obligation is also plain when ordination to the priest- 
hood, or consecration of a bishop is doubtfully valid as on the 
validity of Orders the validity of other Sacraments depends. 
Though there is no such necessity of making sure of the validity 
of Confirmation, still if there is a reasonable doubt about its 
validity this Sacrament may, and, if it can be done without great 
difficulty, should be repeated conditionally, since the Catholic is 
not to be deprived of the important graces that are bestowed on 
the soul by Confirmation. (Canon 732, § 2.) 


THE LiItuRGY OF THE SACRAMENTS Not CHANGED 


The Code does not supplant the laws or rubrics of the official 
liturgical books, e. g., the Roman Missal, Breviary, Ritual, Pon- 
tificale, Caeremoniale Episcoporum; for Canon 2 states that, as a 
rule, the Code does not make any laws concerning the sacred rites 
and ceremonies prescribed by the approved liturgical books of the 
Latin Rite, wherefore all liturgical laws remain obligatory, unless 
some of them are explicitly corrected or changed by the Code. 
Canon 733, therefore, urges the obligation of faithfully observing 
the rites and ceremonies in the performing, administering and 
receiving of the Sacraments, according to the laws contained in the 
approved liturgical books. The Code employs the broad term 
“approved liturgical books.” While the Latin Rite of the Catholic 
Church exhibits a great uniformity in its liturgy by the use of the 
same missal, breviary, ritual in the great majority of the churches, 
still there are some dioceses and some religious Orders which have 
had from ancient times some modifications of the Latin Rite in the 
celebration of Holy Mass and in the administration of the Sacra- 
ments. The Church has approved of these venerable ancient cus- 
toms, wherefore their missals, ritual, etc., also come under the head 
of “approved liturgical books.” 

Each person is to follow the Rite to which he belongs when there 
is question of administering or receiving the Sacraments. For the 
benefit of the faithful the Church grants that, in case of necessity, 
a priest of the Latin Rite may use Sacred Hosts consecrated by a 
Catholic priest of an Oriental Rite. Generally speaking, the Ori- 
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entals use fermented bread for the Holy Eucharist. Under the 
same conditions a priest of an Oriental Rite may give in Holy 
Communion the sacred species consecrated according to the Latin 
Rite. But the priest of the Latin Rite is not allowed to say Mass . 
with the fermented bread of the Orientals, nor may the Oriental 
priest use altar breads other than his Rite prescribes. As a rule, 
it is not allowed to priests to celebrate Mass in a church of another 
Rite; but if a priest of the Latin Rite happens to be in a place 
where the only Catholic church is of an Oriental Rite, he may 
say Mass on one of the consecrated altars, but he must follow the 
Latin Rite in the use of the altar breads and the ceremonial of the 
Mass. The same may be said of a Catholic priest of an Oriental 
Rite celebrating under proportionately similar conditions in a 
church of the Latin Rite (Cf. Canon 823, § 2). 

Furthermore, the Code allows people of any Catholic Rite to 
receive devotional Holy Communion in any Catholic Rite. In 
reference to the Easter Communion, the Church desires that it be 
received in one’s own Rite. As regards the Holy Viaticum only 
a case of necessity excuses from receiving the Blessed Sacrament 
in one’s own Rite (Canon 733). 

Hoty OILs IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF SOME SACRAMENTS 

The three kinds of holy oils, viz., holy chrism, oil of the cate- 
’ chumens, and oil of the sick, are frequently used in the administra- 
tion of Sacraments; wherefore the Code mentions them here in 
connection with the general rules on the administration of the 
Sacraments. On Holy Thursday these oils are blessed by the bishop 
during the Mass. This custom is very ancient in the Church 
and is mentioned in the Sacramentarium of Pope Gelasius, the 
oldest known collection of Mass prayers, compiled about the end 
of the fifth century. But the blessing of holy oils can be traced 
to a much earlier date, for Tertullian, speaking of baptism (in his 
work De Baptismo, c. 7), writes that when the converts come out 
of the baptismal font, they are anointed with blessed oil. St. Basil 
the Great does not hesitate to say that the blessing of oils goes 
back to the times of the Holy Apostles. It is likewise an ancient 
custom of the Church to have the more important blessings per- 
formed during the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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It is the recognized teaching of the Church that only a validly 
consecrated bishop can bless the holy oils, and that if a priest is to 
bless them, as may be necessary in missionary countries, an indult 
of the Supreme Pontiff is required. The Code also repeats the 
ancient rule of the Church that after Holy Thursday oils blessed 
in the preceding year are not to be used, except in a case of 
necessity. They are valid, of course, but their use is strictly for- 
bidden except when an urgent case calls for their use before the 
new holy oils can be had. If it is foreseen that any of the three 
holy oils will not last for the whole year, and it cannot be obtained 
from another church in the same diocese, unconsecrated olive oil 
may be added, but care must be taken that the quantity added is 
less than that of the remaining consecrated oil. This addition may 
be repeated, but it is not to be done by several acts in succession 
but only when the supply is again nearly consumed. The Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites has forbidden the practice of consecrating 
only a portion of each of the oils and augmenting the quantity when 
distributing the oils on Holy Thursday by pouring in quantities of 
unconsecrated oil (Dec. 7, 1844). The same S. Congregation for- 
bade such a practice even in a Cathedral where this had been done 
from time immemorial, June 28, 1910. 

Pastors are obliged to obtain the holy oils from their own Ordi- 
nary, and no priest is allowed to use in his own diocese the holy 
oils from another diocese (Decrees of Sept. 14, 1842, and Jan. 10, 
1850). Some canonists consider this prohibition as a grave pre- 
cept. Priests living near the boundary lines of two dioceses may 
be called upon to minister the Sacraments in another diocese, and 
there is no doubt that in urgent cases they may lawfully use the 
holy oils of their own diocese; but apart from these cases of neces- 
sity, the bishop’s permission should be obtained. There seems to 
be no doubt that the bishop has the power to give his permission, 
for the Congregation of Sacred Rites directs him to get the holy 
oils from the nearest bishop in case he has not enough for the 
consecration of churches and altars. 

In reference to the manner of keeping the holy oils, the Code 
in Canon 735 repeats the law of the Roman Ritual that they are 
to be kept in the church in a safe and becoming receptacle. Further- 
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ants the Code forbids that they be kept in the priest’s house, 
except for reason of necessity or other reasonable cause, with the 
permission of the Ordinary. While the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites had declared that no other reason but the distance of the 
priest’s residence from the church was to be considered a sufficient 
reason for keeping holy oils in the rectory, the Code seems to be 
more lenient inasmuch as it allows other reasonable causes for 
keeping holy oils in the priest’s house. In order that due respect 
may be paid to the dignity of the holy oils, the bishop is to judge 
whether there is a good reason for keeping them in the house, and 
he may make regulations for their reverent treatment. There is 
surely no excuse for keeping the oil stocks in the drawer of a desk 
among all sorts of profane things. Every parish house can afford 
to have a neat small cabinet where the holy oils may be placed with 
due regard to their sacredness. (Cf. Canon 735.) 


Frees IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS 


The Code rules that in the administration of the Sacraments 
the minister should not demand or ask any fee or payment for any 
reason or on any occasion, except in those cases in which the 
Church allows offerings to be received. Canon 1507 seems to 
demand that the taxes for acts of the so-called voluntary jurisdic- 
tion, such as the granting of favors and dispensations, and the 
execution of Papal indults committed to the bishop, as also offer- 
ings on occasion of the administration of Sacraments or sacra- 
mentals, are to be the same in the entire ecclesiastical province. 
They should be determined either by a Provincial Council or in 
a meeting of the bishops of the Province, but these regulations 
concerning the said taxes do not have the force of law until they 
are approved by the Holy See. Furthermore, Canon 1056 rules 
that in the granting of dispensations from marriage impediments 
the Ordinary may not demand any fee except a small tax to cover 
the expenses of the chancery office. 

For funeral services, the Ordinary, with the advice of the 
diocesan consultors, is to draw up for his diocese, if this has not 
yet been done, a schedule of moderate stipends for the various 
kind of services, whether high Mass or low Mass, early or late 
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hour, etc., determining the rights of priest and people so plainly 
that not only quarreling over the amount to be paid but also 
exorbitant demands may be for ever avoided. If there are any 
legitimate customs in particular places, these should be taken into 
consideration in the diocesan law on funeral stipends. (Canon 
1234.) It is to be hoped that such official lists of funeral stipends 
will be at once gotten up by bishops of the United States in whose 
dioceses there is at present no written law on this matter; for 
where this is left to a vague kind of custom the various churches 
in a diocese, even in the same town or city, will, as has happened 
frequently, have a different scale of taxes or stipends, and unfor- 
tunately some greedy men have demanded unreasonably - high 
stipends. The appearance of greed for money is at all times offen- 
sive to the people, but it is never more so than when they are 
afflicted with sorrow and distress over the loss of dear ones. The 
necessity of a fixed stipend the same as for Funeral Masses makes 
itself felt in other kinds of Masses. We need not fear to make 
public any reasonable schedule of stipends, for we have St. Paul’s 
very explicit teaching (1 Cor., ix, 7-14) that the ministers of the 
Gospel have a strict right to be recompensed for their spiritual 
ministrations, just as God had ordained this in favor of the priests 
and Levites of the Old Law. St. Paul says very plainly, “the Lord 
ordained that they who preach the Gospel should live by the 
Gospel.” Whether this support which the faithful owe to the 
Church is to be obtained by voluntary contributions or by assess- 
ment and taxes for various services rendered, rests with the authori- 
ties of the Church, who have the right to demand the support and 
to prescribe the manner in which it is to be given. 

In the early centuries of the Church her ministers and institu- 
tions were supported by voluntary offerings. The bread and wine 
which each member had to bring to the church and present at the 
offertory at Holy Mass, was a matter of both duty and privilege, 
for on the one hand all those who were in good standing with the 
Church were obliged to make this offering, while on the other hand 
those under public penance, and therefore forbidden to receive 
Holy Communion, were not allowed to present gifts at the offer- 
tory of Holy Mass. However, these offertory gifts were certainly 
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not sufficient for the maintenance of ministers and church estab- 
lishments, and we read of other, larger quantities of articles of food 
which the faithful brought with them when coming to church, and 
which were not to be offered in church but left at the priest’s house. 

The Old Law, which was a type and figure of the New Law, 
naturally served the early Christian Church as a model in all things 
that were applicable to the Christian religion. Thus the services 
of the Temple and of the Jewish synagogues had a great influence 
on the arrangement of the reading from the Scriptures, and on 
the chanting of psalms in the Christian service in connection with 
the consecration of the Holy Eucharist, and it was the same with 
affairs such as the support of the priests. The support of the 
priests and levites of the Old Law had been derived from the 
“decimae,” that is to say, the offering of the tenth part of the fruits 
of the land and of the cattle; and, though we do not read that in 
the first centuries of the Church the offering of the “decimae” was 
insisted upon, still the Old Law must have served the Christian as 
a pattern in the matter of the support of the Church, for from about 
the middle of the sixth century we find exhortations of the bishops 
to the faithful that the ancient custom of paying to the Church 
the “decimae” should be observed. About the year 650 the Council 
of Rouen legislated that those people who after a third admonition 
do not pay the tenth part of the fruits of the field and of oxen, 
sheep, etc., are to be excommunicated. It is quite plain that people 
who did not have fields and cattle but were engaged in other busi- 
ness and work were likewise expected to pay the tenth part of their 
earnings to the Church. The Third Lateran Council, in the year 
1179, confirms by its laws the custom of paying the “decimae” and 
forbids lay people to usurp the rights of the Church in this matter. 
The Fourth Lateran Council, in the year 1215, finally regulated the 
offerings to be made on occasion of certain services rendered by the 
pastor, which offerings came to be called the “jura stolae,” or 
stole fees. 

In the course of time the paying of the “decimae”’ was changed 
in many countries into other ways and means of providing for the 
needs of the Church. The Council of Trent commands (Sess. 25, 
chap. 12 de Ref.) that the “decimae” should be paid, and that those 
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who in various ways try to avoid this duty and those who rob the 
Church of the “decimae” should be excommunicated, for “the pay- 
ment of the ‘decimae’ is a debt owed to God, and those who do 
not wish to give them or who impede others from giving them are 
thieves.” Nevertheless, the paying of the “decimae”’ went out of 
practice owing in a great extent to the wars, revolutions and radical 
changes which came over most European countries after the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The Church often had to suffer a curtailment of her 
rights, and she would rather suffer this than make matters worse 
by insisting on her rights when such insistence was likely to work 
greater harm. The new Code simply states that in reference to 
the payment of the “decimae” the particular laws of the various 
countries and the laudable customs in the different parts of the 
world should be continued. (Canon 1502.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL GREGORIAN CONGRESS 
By the Rev. F. Joserpu KELLy, Mus. D. 


The International Gregorian Congress recently held in New 
York, attracted the attention of every priest and church musician 
interested in the important subject of reform in church music. It 
has sounded the clarion note of a “forward advance” in the province 
of this important department of church discipline. It impressed 
upon all those who were privileged to attend its sessions, the magni- 
tude and the greatness of religious music as an art, and it appealed 
to the educated musician especially, by showing him the sublimity 
of his art in a way in which he could not otherwise realize it. The 
Gregorian musical numbers, especially the Common of the Mass, 
sung by the immense chorus at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, impressed 
upon the hearers that the Chant perfectly fulfills the aim and 
essentials of religious music, inasmuch as its very spirit elevates 
the mind to a more refined, a nobler, a sublimer appreciation of 
the mysteries of our holy religion, which though unsusceptible of 
embellishment, are yet most worthily and brightly illustrated. They 
portrayed every shade of devotional sentiment, hope, faith, piety, 
resignation, repentance, exultation; and all with as much truth as 
effect, with as much effect as the capacity of the audience, whatever 
their degree of musical intelligence, from the wholly uninitiated 
to the most highly cultivated, can appreciate. 

What is this peculiar music of the Church which this Congress 
exemplified, a music which every priest should prize as one of the 
jewels of Holy Church? It is the highest and noblest manifesta- 
tion of the art of music. Is it possible that this art in its highest 
and noblest expression can become truly worthy to chant the praises 
of an All-Holy God? Those who heard the sublime renditions 
of the Chant at the Congress under the direction of a master hand, 
will confess that music in its very essence is a divine art, an angelic 
art, that it is truthfully worthy of its high office. But to be worthy 
of its high office it must assume the spirit and style which Holy 


Church demands of it, from the very first centuries of her existence. 
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To serve its lofty and noble purpose, it must be the humble servant 
of the Liturgy, enhancing its beauty, and revealing its hidden 
meaning. Unless it realizes this ideal, elevating the heart and 
mind to God, the art of music has no reason for existence as a 
religious art. But being religious in its very essence, it does realize 
this ideal, as was demonstrated at the Congress, and becomes one 
of the Church’s powerful weapons against the powers of darkness. 
But what is the spirit and style of music which Holy Church 
demands that it assume, in order that it be worthy of her? From 
the first ages of the Church, music developed along lines known as 
Plain Chant. As the Liturgy of the Church developed, music kept 
pace with it, so that to-day we have that sublime structure of 
religious music, known as Gregorian or Plain Chant, which is the 
art of music in its noblest, most sublime, and holiest expression. 

The Church teaches her truths by means of the divine art in its 
religious garb of Gregorian Chant. She makes it the humble hand- 
maid of her Liturgy. Plain Chant is a musical system, which is 
truly worthy of the Liturgy and was composed especially for it. 
Its early history then runs parallel with the Liturgy and partakes 
of its development. It was adopted by the Church for her most 
solemn religious functions of Catholic worship. No other form of 
music is so well adapted to the Liturgy and to the celebration of 
the divine mysteries, for Holy Church seems to have been inspired 
in the development of her own music. As a system, we may 
regard Plain Chant as an accumulation of all the musical knowl- 
edge and practice of those great centuries of her early history, 
from the fourth until the eighth. 

To one who heard the renditions of the Chant at the Congress, 
and to all who seriously study the Chant of the Church, it is a 
revelation and a most delightful surprise. He finds in it the art 
of music in its purest and richest form. He discovers treasures 
that he never met with before, nor thought existed. To such a 
one, modern music is regarded as a poor imitation, for it is music 
of the emotions only, while Plain Chant appeals to the intelligence, 
raising the mind to that which is elevating and purifying. To the 
real lover of good music, the Chant appeals in an especial way, 
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because its purity and universality of style seem to give it a vitality 
which is ever young and prevents it from becoming antiquated. 

Gregorian Chant has a perfect right to assert its supremacy 
over all other forms of music that have an ecclesiastical character. 
All music is ecclesiastical only insofar as it resembles the style and 
partakes of the spirit of the Chant. The melodies of Plain Song 
alone were written for the text of the Liturgy, and exactly express 
the meaning of the text in harmonious sound. Moreover, these 
melodies reveal to us that hidden meaning of the text which the 
spoken or written word is unable to express. The soul alone can 
grasp the vastness of its meaning, for the rays of language become 
too feeble to give adequate expression to the sublime truths of 
Holy Faith. These truths are too deep and too far-reaching to. 
be expressed in any other way than by means of the divine art, 
and when thus expressed they are adequately understood. 

Considering the excellence of the Church’s own music, Gregorian 
Chant, its peculiar and characteristic solemnity, it is easily seen 
that it is the most appropriate form of sacred music for the solemn 
services of the Church. This was proven to the satisfaction of all 
who heard its grave and dignified strains at the masses celebrated 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral during the sessions of the Congress. It 
answers all the requirements of the Liturgy in a preeminent degree. 
It exactly expresses the sentiments which Holy Church wishes to 
instil into the hearts of her children during the joyful, sorrowful 
and glorious seasons as they succeed one another during the 
ecclesiastical year. The qualities of sanctity and depth of meaning 
which are characteristic of the Liturgy, require that the music that 
accompanies it possess the same qualities. That these qualities 
are inherent in the Chant is evident to anyone who seriously studies 
this glorious institution of Holy Church, or who hears it rendered 
as it was at the late Congress. : 

The glories of the Chant have been sounded by great musical 
authorities in all the ages. Halévy, the celebrated French composer, 
says: “How can the Catholic priests, who have in the Gregorian 
Chant the most beautiful religious melodies that exist on earth, 
how can they admit the poverty of our modern music into their 
churches?” Ambros, the great musical historian, says: “The Plain 
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Chant is the specific, or, if you will, the only undisputed style of 
church music. It was conceived in the Church and for the needs of 
the Church, and that elementary force which is in all music, not 
made consciously but grown spontaneously, is in the Gregorian 
Chant.” St. John Chrysostom thus speaks of the Chant: “There 
is nothing that so elevates the mind, and as it were gives it wings, so 
frees it from the earth, loosens it from the bonds of the body, 
fastens its love on wisdom, and perfects it in contempt of all tem- 
poral things, as the divine Chant rhythmically composed.” The 
following beautiful tribute to the glorious Chant of Mother Church 
should make all Catholics and especially us priests appreciate it 
more and more: “Gregorian Chant purifies the mind. It transports 
us into a region of supernatural beauty and immateriality ; it vivifies 
and strengthens the life of the soul. No other music penetrates 
so deeply and so intimately or causes to vibrate so harmoniously 
the heart of man; no other music carries him so swiftly on its 
wings to the mysterious worlds of prayer and mysticism. It is 
exquisitely tender, full of peace and trustfulness; it reawakens faith 
and hope; it satisfies the heart and the intelligence, for expression 
and form are here living in peace together. The human element is 
entirely absent; there is no preoccupation or distraction of things 
belonging to material life or conditions. Those who go to drink 
of the waters of this stream, come back fortified with a great 
spiritual ardor, with sincerity of mind and simplicity of heart. 
Here there is nothing conventional, nothing superfluous, nothing 
ephemeral; through Plain Chant we pass from the finite to the 
Infinite.” Should not every priest then consider it his duty to 
restore this jewel setting of the Liturgy to the faithful? The faith- 
ful scarcely know of the existence of this sublime music, and it is 
safe to say that with its introduction into our churches, we will 
find more fervor, more piety, more true devotion manifested, 
more attention directed to the sanctuary and less to the gallery. 
The rendition of the Chant melodies at the Pontifical Masses 
of the Congress impressed upon all present the conviction that this 
is the sublimest expression of the art of music, the most appropriate 
form of sacred music for the most solemn services of the Church. 
The beauty of the Chant is emphasized by its purity and nobility, 
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demonstrating the superiority of this form of music over all others, 
The strains of the Chant sung by that great chorus savored of 
heaven, and directed the minds of all towards celestial contempla- 
tion. It was symbolic of the supernal choirs, chanting their hymns 
in the most apt medium of praise to the Most High God. This 
great choir of the faithful, by means of the Chant, carried the 
worshipers to another world and created a distinctively religious 
atmosphere. Every one realized that the greatest power of such 
music is in its innate mystery; it helps us to see things as they 
never were and never will be in real life. No other compositions 
have ever approached the melodies of the Chant in masterly dignity 
and in overpowering emotion and that makes them the most perfect 
of art works. There was one thing that impressed all who heard 
the Common of the Mass sung at the Congress by the congrega- 
tion, and that was the easy flow of the words, the absence of jerks 
or exaggeration of vowels and consonants, so common in our 
modern music, the beauty and gracefulness of the melodies, the 
sweetnes and at the same time the great volume of sound. 

By means of the Chant, the Christian spirit of prayer reveals 
itself in such convincing manner that the heart, glowing with the 
love of God, finds in its sublime melodies the expression of its 
feelings, when the spoken word no longer suffices. How pure 
and noble, how devotional in character are the themes of the Chant, 
fitting as they do all the services of the Church calendar, and 
creating a spiritual atmosphere unattainable by any other musical 
means. There is something indescribably celestial about this ancient 
melody of our Church that proves its sacred worth by its elusive 
nature. It never confuses the mind by a maze of harmonic develop- 
ments nor can it obscure one’s thoughts by quantity of production. 
It touches the heart of the hearer, filling him with a spiritual joy, 
with a sweetness unknown to modern music. 

It is impossible for the priest, the cultivated church musician 
who is acquainted with the artworks of Mother Church, to have 
., attended the Masses at the International Gregorian Congress with- 
out coming away with the conviction that the Catholic Church 
possesses the sublimest creations of the art of music. The Gre- 
gorian renditions at the Congress may be accepted as an evidence 
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of the determination of those who were instrumental in the success 
«of the Congress not to let old traditions die, or to permit the fine 
compositions of a bygone age fall utterly into neglect. The execu- 
tion of the Gregorian masterpieces betokened that more than ordi- 
nary care and watchfulness had been taken by the singers. The 
various numbers were given with admirable point and precision, 
with perfect taste and nice feeling. All engaged must indeed be 
complimented on the finished performance of every number. The 
International Gregorian Congress was a wonderful success. It 
was not merely a victory; it was a conquest. It has no peer, no 
parallel in this country. The solemn sounds of the Gregorian 
masterpieces rose and fell, soft and loud, with unspeakable majesty. 
It was a triumph of training and culture, due to the labors and 
enthusiasm of Dom A. Mocquereau, the humble Benedictine monk 
whose life work has been the restoration of Gregorian melody in 
the Church. Such music was never dreamed of by any poet, save 
one, him of Patmos and the Apocalypse. It remains for us 
priests to carry on the good work initiated by the International 
Gregorian Congress. 





THE LITURGY 
Adapted from the French of the Abbé Sicard. 
By the Rev. Bertranp L. Conway, C.S.P. 


(Concluded) 


The ceremonies of marriage in the early Church have been traced 
by scholars to the ceremony of marriage most common in. pagan 
Rome, viz., the confarreatio. She simply blessed these rites and 
substituted the Mass for the old pagan libations and sacrifices. 
Tertullian speaks of the happiness of a marriage, “which is made 
by the Church, confirmed by the Holy Sacrifice, sealed by the 
blessing, which the angels proclaim and which is ratified by our 
Father in heaven.” He also mentions the crown, the veil and the 
joining of hands. (De Uvxor., ii, 9; De Corona, xiii; De Virg. 
vel., ii. ) 

In the ninth century the marriage ceremony was twofold, as we 
learn from Pope Nicholas I. The preliminaries consisted of the 
betrothal strictly so called, the delivery of the pledges, ordinarily 
represented by the giving of the ring, and the handing over of 
the dowry. Then after some interval came the marriage itself, 
the nuptial mass at which both bride and groom received Holy 
Communion, and the blessing, and when took place also the hold- 
ing of a veil over the married couple and the wearing of crowns 
as they left the church. 

The wedding ring, originally a pledge given by the groom at 
the betrothal, has now been transferred to the marriage proper, 
and is blessed by the priest as a pledge of fidelity on the part of 
both bride and groom. The hand-clasp of the married pair is 
most likely derived from the Germans, who looked upon this 
“hand fast” as a sort of oath binding their contracts. The giving 
of gold and silver to the bride is probably the survival of an old 
pagan custom. It is still done in Spain and in some parts of France. 
It was observed at the marriage of King Alfonso of Spain in 1906. 

The prayer after the Pater Noster of the nuptial Mass is most 
beautiful. The priest prays especially for the bride, asking God 
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that her marriage “may be to her a yoke of love and peace; faithful 
and chaste may she marry in Christ, and be a follower of holy 
matrons; may she be pleasing to her husband like Rachel, wise like 
Rebecca, long-lived and faithful like Sarah. May she fortify her 
weakness by the strength of a chastened life; in shamefacedness be 
grave, in modesty worthy of respect, in heavenly doctrines learned ; 
may she be fruitful in offspring; may she be approved and blame- 
less; and attain to the rest of the Blessed, and unto the heavenly 
kingdom.” 

The clergy are recruited by the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 
Jesus Christ gave His apostles the power to offer the sacrifice of 
the Mass, and to dispense the Sacraments, thereby making them 
priests. (Matt., xxvii, 18; Luke, xxii, 19; John, xx, 22, 23.) 

Extreme Unction consists in the unction with oil of the five 


external senses (eyes, ears, nostrils, lips, hands) and of the feet, 
the following form being repeated at each unction: “Through this 
holy unction and His most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon 
thee for whatever sins thou hast committed by sign hearing, smell, 


taste, touch and walking.” 

Besides the ceremonies pertaining to the administration of the 
Sacraments, the Church herself has instituted others for use in 
private devotion. The sacramentals do not produce sanctifying 
grace like the Sacraments, ex opere operato, but they excite good 
thoughts and increase devotion in the hearts of the people. They 
include public prayer, liturgical or private (orans) ; the use of holy 
water and the unctions used at consecrations (tinctus) ; the general 
confession of sins at the Mass or in the office (confessus) ; alms- 
giving (dans); papal and episcopal blessings, and the blessing of 
candles, ashes and palms (benedicens) ; etc. 

The chief sacramental is the Sign of the Cross, which is men- 
tioned as early as the second century by Tertullian: “In all our 
travels and movements, in all our coming in and going out, in 
putting on our shoes, at the bath, at the table, in lighting our 
candles, in lying down, in sitting down, whatever employment 
occupies us, we mark our foreheads with the Sign of the Cross” 
(De Cor. mil., iii). Priests and people begin their prayers with 
this holy sign which symbolizes Christ’s cross; with it the clergy 
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bless persons and things; with it they mark the book of the Gos- 
pels, the forehead of the child in baptism, the senses of the dying 
in Extreme Unction, etc. It has always been used in exorcisms to 
drive forth the evil spirits from the possessed. 

Another sacramental in common use is holy water. In the days 
of primitive Christianity the water used for the Sacrament of 
Baptism was the flowing water of sea or river, which was not 
blessed as is the baptismal water of the baptisteries. After the 
persecutions, the Church set aside two special days for the baptism 
of catechumens: the vigil of Easter and the vigil of Pentecost. 
The words chanted by the priest in blessing the baptismal water 
on Holy Saturday are remarkable for their poetic beauty. 

Besides the baptismal water, water was blessed and kept at the 
entrance of the Church, where a cleric blessed the faithful as they 
came to Mass. The blessing and asperges at High Mass to-day is 
a memorial of this primitive custom, although as a liturgical cere- 
mony it is not mentioned until the ninth century by Pope Leo IV. 
In the fourth century, however, we read of holy water blessed either 
at Mass or by some holy person, used either in exorcisms or to 
bring God’s blessing upon the afflicted, that they might be cured 
of various diseases. 

The use of blessed candles was, like incense, borrowed from the 
pagan Romans, who honored the highest officials of the Empire 
by carrying lighted tapers before them. We can thus account for 
the candles borne before Pope or bishop, when they go in proces- 
sion to the sanctuary. The light symbolizes Jesus Christ, the Light 
of the World, and our faith in Him. (John, i, 9; Matt., v, 16.) 
Candles were used in great profusion on Holy Saturday as early 
as the fourth century, as we learn from Eusebius (Vita Const., iv, 
22), and their symbolism is beautifully expressed in the Evxultet of 
that day chanted by the deacon while blessing the paschal candle. 
This chant speaks of the supposed virginity of the bees, the wax 
typifying the flesh of Jesus Christ born of a virgin mother. The 
wick of the candle symbolizes the soul of Christ, and the flame 
His divinity. ; . 

The liturgical use of ashes as symbolical of penance is borrowed 
from the Jews. Tertullian speaks of the man undergoing public 
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penance, as “living without joy in the roughness of sackcloth and 
the squalor of ashes” (De Poenit., x). In the Middle Ages the 
dying often lay upon the ground on sackcloth, and were sprinkled 
with holy water and ashes, the priest saying, “Remember that thou 
art dust and unto dust thou shalt return.” This custom still sur- 
vives on Ash Wednesday when the people are marked with ashes, 
and the same words are repeated by the priest. Ashes are also em- 
ployed in the dedication of a church, to cover the pavement in the 
church on which the alphabet is written in Greek and Latin, and to 
mix with oil and wine in the water specially blessed for the conse- 
cration of the altars. 

The palm, a symbol of victory among the pagans, became with 
the early Christians the symbol of victory in the Christian war- 
fare against the world, the flesh and the devil. A palm on a tomb 
in the catacombs is always regarded as proof positive of a martyr 
having been buried there. The blessing of palms on Palm Sunday 
recalls our Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Matt., xxi, 
8,9). After being used in the procession in church, they are taken 
home by the people and used as a sacramental. From blessed palms 
the ashes are obtained for use on Ash Wednesday. 

In the early Church the Pope used to send a part of the conse- 
crated bread to the priests in the titular churches, that all might 
unite in the same sacrifice. Bishops also sent consecrated hosts to 
their priests and to other bishops to prove their unity of faith and 
worship. Later on this custom was forbidden, to prevent profana- 
tion and abuse of the Blessed Sacrament. The custom then sprang 
up of sending blessed bread instead of the Eucharist to those un- 
able to receive Communion at Mass and desirous of receiving it 
as an earnest of their oneness of faith. It was considered blessed 
because it formed part of the oblation. The pain bénit of the 
French people is a variant of this old custom. The people bring 
bread to church to have it blessed and distributed at Mass as a 
token of mutual charity and unity in the faith, The Church in 
blessing it prays that those who eat it may receive health both of 
soul and body. 

Another very important sacramental is the blessing of persons 
and things, an ancient custom mentioned frequently in the Old 
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Testament (Gen., i, 22, 28; ix, 1; xxvii, 27; xlviii, 20; Num., vi, 
23). The Gospel basis of blessings is set forth by St. Paul: “Every 
creature of God is good, for it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer” (1 Tim., iv, 4,5). The blessing always has in view 
the idea that the Fall extended to all creation, and that the bless- 
ing of God prevents the powers of evil from using created things 
against our salvation. 

The extent of the Church’s blessings is measured only by the 
spiritual and temporal interests of her children. Everyone may be 
blessed, from the infant just baptized to the old man or woman 
receiving the last blessing just before death. Everything may be 
blessed : the homes of the people, the fruits of the field, the animals 
that work for man, ships, railroads, automobiles, aeroplanes, etc. 

The Liturgy has a special calendar of its own, with special feasts 
commemorating the life of Christ and the mysteries of our faith, 
besides honoring the Blessed Virgin and the saints: apostles, mar- 
tyrs, confessors, virgins, etc. The Ecclesiastical Year begins with 
the first Sunday of Advent. The first six months, to the feast of 
’ Pentecost, lay special stress upon our Saviour’s life, while the 
second half, known liturgically as the period of pilgrimage, deals 
with the lives of the saints. 

The four seasons are specially marked in the Liturgy by the 
Ember Days, days of prayer and fasting on which we thank God 
for His gifts, and recall our obligations of charity to the poor and 
needy. The pagan Romans used to ask their gods in June for a 
bountiful harvest, in September for a good vintage, and in Decem- 
ber for a successful seeding. The Church merely christianized this 
pagan custom, and sanctified it with the Gospel blessing. 

The Sunday, even in apostolic times, was distinguished from the 
Jewish Sabbath, and devoted to the public worship of God. It was 
the weekly Easter day, a day of rest, prayer, and attendance at the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The New Testament speaks of the 
faithful coming together the first day of the week, the Lord’s Day, 
to attend Mass (Acts, xx, 7; 1 Cor., xvi, 3, 2).- 

Liturgically, the day is divided into hours based on the ancient 
Roman divisions of the day, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Vespers, 
and the midnight vigils, Matins and Lauds. In the very beginning 
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there was no Official prayer save the Mass and the night vigils, 
which consisted in the chanting of psalms, the readings of the 
sacred Scriptures and a sermon. The hours equivalent to Terce, 
Sext, None and Vespers were originally set apart for private prayer, 
and became hours of public prayer through the monks, who are 
largely responsible for the arrangement and formation of the divine — 
office. The divine office in Jerusalem in the year 388 may be 
studied in detail in the pages of the Peregrinatio of the Spanish 
abbess, Etheria. Prime was added at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, and Compline originated with St. Benedict, in the sixth. 

The divine office was originally to be found in many different 
books: the Bible, the Antiphonary, the Passionary (Acts of the 
Martyrs), the Legendary (Legends of the Saints), the Homiliary 
(Homilies on the Gospels), the writings of the Fathers, etc. For 
many years, therefore, the Church felt the need of a book which 
would contain all the prescribed prayers. This is the origin of the 
breviary, the first copy of which came from the Benedictine Abbey 
‘of Monte Cassino, A.D. 1099. The Franciscans popularized its 
use throughout Europe, and their abridged office, suitable for long 
missionary journeys, was adopted by Pope Nicholas III. in 1277, 
as the breviary of the Curia and the Basilicas. It was not long 
before it became the breviary of the universal Church. 

To conclude, all the ceremonies, rites and prayers of the Liturgy 
have one aim: the glory of God and the sanctification of the soul 
of man. It is natural for us to express outwardly what we inwardly 
feel, and the carrying out of the details of public worship gives it 
a concrete familiar form, which keeps alive the true Christian 
doctrine, intensifies devotion, and helps the people to hear Mass 
and approach the Sacraments with proper dispositions. 











CASUS MORALIS 


Signs-of Charity 
By the Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Case.—Lucius is a lawless and impious man. His neighbor 
Metellus never looks at him nor returns his salutation when they 
meet, as he knows that others would regard any notice given to 
Lucius as approval of his conduct and that Lucius would take 
advantage of any courtesy shown him by seeking to force his 
friendship. 

Narcissus has a wild and disobedient daughter who ran away 
from home and married a worthless fellow. Later she was left 
alone in sickness, poverty and distress. Narcissus refused to visit 
or help her, saying that she had given him enough trouble already 
and that he had disowned her entirely. 

Ophelia and Palmatia, who live in the same neighborhood, were 
once close friends. Frequent visits and gifts were exchanged be- 
tween them and they were constantly seen together. But a year ago 
they quarreled. Since then not only have all signs of friendship 
ceased, but to the astonishment of all their acquaintances the two 
ladies do not even speak to each other when they chance to meet. 

Question 1.—Must charity be shown externally? 

Question 2.—Must the same marks of charity be shown to all 
alike? 

Question 3.—What are considered ordinary, and what special 
signs of charity? 

Question 4.—Are there some signs of charity that may never be 
omitted ? 

Question 5.—Is it ever lawful to omit the ordinary signs of 
charity ? 

Question 6.—Is it ever necessary to show special signs of 
charity ? 


Question 7.—Does one sin mortally by omitting the necessary 
signs of charity? 
Question 8.—Is Metellus obliged to return Lucius’ salutation? 
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Question 9.—Does Narcissus sin against charity by refusing to 
visit or help his daughter in“her distress? 

Question 10.—Do Ophelia and Palmatia sin against charity? 
Solution. 

1. Charity must be manifested externally. ‘The proof of charity 
is deeds,” says St. Gregory; and St. John says we should love our 
neighbor not in word or in speech, but in deed and in truth. 

2. The external manifestation of charity should correspond to 
the internal charity we are bound to have. Special marks of char- 
ity need be shown only to those to .whom special charity is due. 
Common marks of charity should not be denied anyone without 
necessity, as common charity is due to all. 


3. What should be considered special or common manifestations 
of charity depends much on the established customs of a locality 
or community. Ina general way it may be said that ordinary signs 
of charity are those that citizen commonly shows to citizen, relative 
to relative, neighbor to neighbor, friend to friend; special signs of 
charity are unusual marks of good will, such as are not ordinarily 
shown to all within a particular class. If acquaintances are accus- 
tomed to exchange greetings when they meet, if near relatives are 
always invited to family festivities, if friends visit one another, 
such courtesies are ordinary signs of charity in the places when 
they are customary. But under the same conditions it would be a 
special mark of charity to pay a social call on a mere acquaintance 
or to invite a friend to a gathering of one’s relatives. 


4, Whatever may be the particular usages in the matter of indi- 
cating good will, there are certain offices of kindness that may be 
called universal signs of charity, since they can never be denied 
to anyone, even to a stranger or an enemy, without sin. Prayer of 
intercession is a universal sign of charity. We must pray for those 
things we are bound to wish. Hence since charity obliges us to 
desire our neighbor’s welfare, we must pray for him. Our Lord 
tells us that we must pray even for enemies. It is a sin against 
charity to exclude any neighbor entirely from our prayers. 


5. The marks of charity are manifestations of good will. But 
since good will prefers the greater good of the neighbor to the 
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lesser good, and since charity is well ordered, there are times when 
‘the ordinary signs of charity should be omitted. | 

(a) Charity towards our neighbor urges such a course when it 
will help to lead him to better ways or will prevent additional sins. 
Thus if a continuance of good relations with one who was doing 
wrong would be interpreted as approval of his actions and would 
encourage him in evil, whereas a discontinuance of good relations 
would have the opposite effect, it would be true charity to deny 
him signs of friendship in order to help him. Similarly charity 
dictates that a person omit the usual indications of good will when 
he knows that they are unacceptable or will lead to anger, con- 
tention or other evil consequences. 

(b) Charity towards God requires that superiors punish faults. 
Thus for the sake of correction a father may withhold from an 
erring child his customary signs of affection. Such punishments, 
however, should not exceed the gravity of the fault, nor should they 
last forever. 

(c) Charity to those to whom one is bound by special ties per- 
mits him to show displeasure or grief at injuries done them, and 
this he may do by denying the offenders the ordinary marks of 
charity, provided his conduct does not seem inspired by revenge. 

6. It is necessary to have a special charity for our neighbor if 
his necessity requires such charity. And since charity must be ex- 
ternal as well as internal, one is bound to extend special help and 
to show special charity to those that need it, whether their neces- 
sity be spiritual or temporal. Hence our neighbor has a special 
claim on our charity: (a) When he is in danger of losing his life, 
his fame, or his property; (b) when his salvation is in peril or 
when great scandal will result from the refusal of special signs 
of charity. 

7. In two cases one commits a mortal sin by denying the neces- 
sary signs of charity: 

(a) When his deliberate motive is the indulgence of hatred or 
contempt; (b) when his action causes serious injury or scandal. 

8. Metellus is not obliged to return Lucius’ salutation. Hence 
he does not sin in refusing to notice him. Generally such a slight 
would be a sin against charity. In the present instance it is not a 
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sin because Metellus must choose between the offense of Lucius on 
the one hand and the scandal of many and his own serious annoy- 
ance on the other hand. The order of charity requires him to 
choose the former. But his manner towards Lucius must not indi- 
cate contempt, he must desire the latter’s conversion and be willing 
to show him courtesy and help in need. 

9. Narcissus is guilty of a serious sin against charity by his treat- 
ment of his daughter. Her unfilial conduct justified him in deny- 
ing her the same signs of love that would be given to a devoted 
child. But his unwillingness to aid her in her great want shows 
a most unnatural and unforgiving spirit. He should be willing to 
help even a stranger in distress. Much more has his own daughter 
a claim on his charity. 

10. Ophelia and Palmatia do sin against charity. They are not 
bound to resume their former friendship, as it was freely formed 
between them. Hence the cessation of their one time intimacy is 
not a sign of hatred. But when they refuse to give each other the 
bows or greetings customary in their neighborhood, they show a 
lack of charity, all the more noticeable on account of their previous 
- friendship. The length of time they have continued in their aloof- 
ness and the great scandal they give makes their conduct a serious 
sin, unless ignorance of their duty diminishes the malice. 







































ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ERECTION OF PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC 


The Island of Celebes and adjoining islands are separated from 
the Apostolic Vicariate of Batavia and made a separate Prefecture 
Apostolic in charge of the Missionary Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. (Ap. Letters, Nov. 19, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedts, vol XII, 
page 100.) 


AposToLic DELEGATION EsTABLISHED IN JAPAN 


The Holy Father states that the missions in Japan have made 
great progress and that the time has arrived when a representative 
of the Holy See can be assigned’to those missions. The Apostolic 
Delegation of Japan shall embrace also the missions in Corea and 
the Island of Formosa. (Ap. Letters, Nov. 26, 1919; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, vol. XII, page 102.) 

THE CuHuRCH OF ST. FRANCIS aT CrAcow, POLAND, RECEIVES 
THE TITLE OF Minor BASILICA 


The church of St. Francis, formerly called Corpus Christi, at 
Cracow, Poland, was built by King Boleslaus the Chaste, in the 
year 1257, and given over to the Conventual Franciscans. Many 
missionaries of the Order went from that church to Lithuania and 
Russia, and several of them suffered martyrdom for the faith. 
This church of St. Francis contains a miraculous picture of the Sor- 
rowful Mother which is venerated throughout Poland. The newly 
revived Province of the Conventual Franciscans in Poland, which 
is in charge of this venerable temple, is specially honored by having 
the church raised to the dignity of a Minor Basilica. (Ap. Letters, 
Feb. 23, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 104.) 


THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION AT ETTAL, BAVARIA, HoNnoRED 
WITH THE TITLE OF MINorR BASILICA 


The church of the Benedictine Abbey at Ettal, Bavaria, has been 
famous for centuries on account of a miraculous statue of the 
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Blessed Virgin, honored by pilgrimages from Bavaria, Austria, 
Hungary, and Germany. The statue is said to have been brought 
to Ettal by Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who also laid the founda- 
tions for the ancient church and monastery, early in the fourteenth 
century. The monastery was suppressed in 1803, about five hun- 
dred years after its foundation, but it was later on restored to 
the Order of St. Benedict, and both the church and monastery were 
completely renovated. In recognition of the work done for the 
Church by the Benedictine Fathers of that place, this church has 
been raised to the dignity of a Minor Basilica. (Ap. Letters, Feb. 
24, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 106.) 


INSTRUCTION TO THE BisHOP OF BERGAMO, ITALY, ON THE 
CoNnDUCTING OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Supreme Pontiff writes to the Bishop of Bergamo, in the 
Province of Lombardy, Italy, concerning the work that the Bishop 
had begun after the war for the organization of labor. The letter 
of His Holiness does not give the details of the Bishop’s work, 
but it seems as though the labor organizations fostered by the 
Bishop had not kept within the boundaries of Christian social 
work and had turned socialistic in their activities. The Pope says 
that labor organizations can accomplish a great deal of good, if 
they are governed by the principles of the true religion, but that 
on the contrary they are bound to cause great disturbance to the 
country if they lose sight of Christian teaching. The principles of 
labor as outlined by the Encyclical “Rerum Novarum” of Pope 
Leo XIII. and other kindred instructions of the Church on the 
labor question must be applied by any labor organization which 
wants to remain Christian in its spirit. The extreme kind of 
socialism only embitters man against man, instead of uniting all, 
tich and poor, employer and employee, in an endeavor to create 
for all a fair and decent existence. The extreme and in praxi 
impossible theories of some socialists, about the equality of men and 
their right to an equal share of the goods of the world, tend only 
to revolution and destruction instead of betterment and progress. 
The Holy Father advises the rich to have consideration for the 
less fortunate and to remember that God is the common Father of 
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poor and rich alike. Fairness and good will should be the guiding 
principles of the rich rather than the demands of strict justice. 
(Letter of His Holiness, March 11, 1920, Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XII, page 109.) 


DiocEsE OF TRENT MapE SuBJECT TO THE IMMEDIATE JuRISDIC- 
TION OF THE Hoty SEE 


The Diocese of Trent, which at first had belonged to the patri- 
archate of Aquileja, and subsequently been made subject to the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See, became in 1825 a suffragan 
see of Salzburg. Now that the war has changed the conditions of 
the country, the Supreme Pontiff has judged it proper to separate 
Trent from Salzburg and make the Diocese of Trent immediately 
subject to the Holy See. (S. Consistorial Congregation, Feb. 24, 
1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 114.) 


DATE FIXED FOR THE SOLEMN CANONIZATION OF BLESSED GABRIEL 
OF THE SORROWFUL MoTHER, BL. MARGARET MARY 
ALACOCQUE, AND BL. JOAN OF ARC 


The entire canonical process of the canonization of Bl. Gabriel, 
Bl. Margaret Mary Alacocque, and BI. Joan of Arc, having been 
completed, the Holy See announces that the formal ceremony of 
canonization of Bl. Gabriel and Bl. Margaret Mary Alacocque shall 
be held at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the Feast of the Ascension, May 
13, and of Bl. Joan of Arc on the Sunday following, May 16. 
(S. Consistorial Congregation, March 8, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 114.) 


VICARS AND PrEFEcTs ApostoLtic May Appoint VICAR GENERAL 


According to Canon 198 of the Code of Canon Law, Vicars and 
Prefects Apostolic have not the right to appoint a Vicar General 
but only a delegate whose powers are to be determined in each 
individual case. In order to facilitate the work of the missions, 
the Holy See now grants to the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic the 
power to appoint a vicarius delegatus with practically the same 
powers of jurisdiction in spiritual and temporal affairs which the 
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Code assigns to the Vicar General of bishops. (S. Congregation 
of the Propaganda, Dec. 8, 1919; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 
120.) 


SoLUTION OF Dousts CONCERNING THE THREE MASSES ON 
ALL Souts’ Day AND ON CHRISTMAS 


The S. Congregation of Rites was asked: 1) Whether priests 
who on account of deficient eyesight or other legitimate causes have 
the Papal indult of saying daily a votive Mass or the Missa quoti- 
diana Defunctorum, may say three Masses on All Souls’ Day, 
repeating the Missa quotidiana Defunctorum; 2) Whether such 
priests who daily say the votive Mass of the Bl. Virgin or some 
other Missa votiva may say that Mass three times on Christmas 
Day. (This request had been repeatedly refused by the S. Con- 
gregation of Rites, as appears from the Decreta Authentica of the 
Congregation, Nos. 2802 and 3146.) 

The S. Congregation answers that in both cases these priests 
may say three Masses, provided that in other matters they conform 
to the rubrics affecting the repetition of Holy Mass on the same 
day. (S. Congregation of Rites, Jan. 26, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 122.) 

NaTivE ETHIOPIAN MIssIONARY DECLARED MARTYR FOR THE 
| Fait 


Rev. Abba Ghebre Michael, a native Ethiopian who was con- 
verted to the Church, ordained priest, and received into the Con- 
gregation of the Missions of St. Vincent de Paul, labored for many 
years among the Ethiopians. He died a martyr’s death in 1855. 
The S. Congregation of Rites having officially investigated the 
circumstances of his death, declares that he was killed for preach- 
ing the Gospel, and authorizes the appointment of a committee for 
the further proceedings in the cause of his beatification. (S. Con- 
gregation of Rites, Feb. 25, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 
123.) 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


SACRAMENTS NOT TO BE GIVEN TO Non-CATHOLICs 


Question.: Will you kindly state whether it is permissible to a Catholic priest 
to be of assistance to a dying non-Catholic by giving him conditional absolution 
and Extreme Unction, if it is fairly certain that the non-Catholic was properly 
baptized and that he is in good faith, not understanding that there is by right but 
one Church and one faith in Christ? SACERDOS. 

Answer. We have discussed this question previously in the pages 
of THE HomiLetic MONTHLY AND PAsTORAL Review. There 
have been moralists who taught the lawfulness of such a practice 
as the correspondent speaks of, on the ground that the most essen- 
tial condition of the Sacrament of Penance was present, namely a 
sincere sorrow for sin manifested in some way to the priest. But 
the Code, in Canon 731, 2, is so explicitly against such a practice 
and forbids so absolutely the administering of any Sacrament of 
the Church to non-Catholics, unless they are willing to be received 
into the Church, that the former opinion of moralists cannot be held 
any longer by a Catholic priest. 


UnbDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES EXTREME UNCTION IS TO BE GIVEN 
CONDITIONALLY AND WHEN IT IS TO BE DENIED 


Question. Is it lawful to give Extreme Unction to a sick person who refused 
to receive the Sacraments when urged to do so by the priest, and who has finally 
become unconscious? Frequently the priest is called by some relative of the sick 
person who has become unconscious. May the priest in such cases usually give 
conditional absolution and Extreme Unction? PArocHus. 

Answer. <A person who in dangerous illness refuses the Sacra- 
ments because he does not wish to be considered a Catholic, or be- 
cause he does not wish to comply with the law of the Church, for 
instance the one requiring him to renounce adherence to a for- 
bidden society, or who does not show proper sorrow for mortal 
sin because, e. g., he is not willing to renounce his sinful state of 
concubinage, cannot receive the last Sacraments. Some moralists 
have taught that when such persons become unconscious, Extreme 
Unction may be given them for the reason that such persons may 
have possibly changed their minds without being able to give ex- 
pression to it. This practice is clearly forbidden both by the rubrics 
of the Roman Ritual and by Canon 942 of the Code of Canon Law. 

If there is a probability that a sinner has changed his mind and 
turned to God, moralists have taught that Extreme Unction should 
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be given absolutely. However, Canon 942 of the Code states that 
it is to be given conditionally. Should, then, that person become 
conscious again and make it known that he had not changed his 
mind before but does so now, he must be anointed again. 

Extreme Unction is to be given conditionally also when there is 
doubt whether a person has ever had sufficient mental power or 
capacity to commit sin; when it is doubtful whether he is actually 
in danger of death, or, finally, whether he is still alive. 

Catholics who have, as a rule, led a Christian life and can there- 
fore be presumed to have desired to die as a Catholic wishes to die, 
may be given Extreme Unction absolutely, if they suddenly be- 
come unconscious. The Church justly presumes that such Catholics, 
if they have fallen into a mortal sin after their last confession, have 
at one time or another regretted their sin at least by an act of im- 
perfect contrition. 


DEFRAUDING THE GOVERNMENT OF TAXES 


Question. Ina recent book of a well-known Catholic moralist and sociologist 
I read a very severe condemnation of the teaching of some Catholic moralists who 
held that it is no sin to omit some portion of their goods or their income in the 
statement submitted to the government for the assessment of the income tax, the 
amount of which is figured according to a certain percentage of the goods or in- 
come mentioned in said statement. The author referred to goes so far as to say 
that such teaching might get the Church into disgrace and into trouble with the 


courts. Is that opinion to be condemned altogether? 
JusTITIAE AMATOR. 


Answer. It is true that not a few moralists teach as our cor- 
respondent asserts, but they also give their reasons for such teach- 
ing, which reasons seem to be based on good, common-sense prin- 
ciples. The author referred to by the correspondent is known to 
us and we do not believe that his weight is such as to outweigh 
the moralists who defend their views in the matter of taxation. If 
the said author fears that our civil courts may attack the Church 
on account of the opinion expressed by these writers on moral 
theology, we do not think that his fears are justified; at least not in 
countries where there is the right of free speech. Perhaps under 
the old Czardom of Russia a man expressing an opinion contrary 
to the dictum of the all-powerful ruler might have ended his life 
on the gallows, but in a country where people are enjoying a fair 
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portion of liberty it should not be dangerous to express an opinion 
contrary to the views of the government. To say that the Catholic 
Church as such can be held responsible for every opinion expressed 
by some one of the Catholic moralists, is rather a bad piece of logic; 
and if the government wishes to find fault with the Catholic Church, 
it will find a reason for doing so no matter what Catholics do, as 
history and experience prove abundantly. It is useless, then, to 
be so very scrupulous not to say or do anything that you have a 
right to say or do, just because it might give the government a 
chance to assail the Church. 

All things considered, we do not think that the governments of 
nations can in truth charge the Church, or any large body of lead- 
ing churchmen, with anarchy or criminal teaching against the 
rights of the State. It is a well-recognized fact that the Catholic 
Church is about the only important factor in the preservation of 
law and order, and it is mostly due to her influence that the laws 
of a country are respected beyond the mere fear of going to jail 
if caught violating the law. 

The teaching of the moralists referred to is merely a protest 
against too great demands of the State put on the common people. 
For the extraordinarily high taxes demanded in most so-called 
up-to-date States are not necessary, provided there is a little more 
economy practiced in the handling of the people’s money, and pro- 
vided the political leaders do not fleece the people to fill their own 
pockets when they can do so. If moderate taxes were demanded 
of citizens of moderate means and in just proportion somewhat 
higher taxes of wealthy men, there would be sufficient means on 
hand to conduct the State’s business efficiently, if extravagance, 
wastefulness, and dishonesty were excluded. 

While the taxes are rigorously demanded of the man of small 
means, the men feared on account of the power their accumulated 
millions give them are treated with respectful consideration. No 
wonder, that the man of small means does not feel guilty of wrong 
if he does not declare the full value of his goods, or the full amount 
of his income, for he figures that in any case he contributes more 
than his share compared to the multi-millionaire who is permitted 
to pay less than he ought to. 

According to acknowledged Catholic principles the support of 
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one’s government is a duty obliging in conscience, and the average 
Catholic is willing and ready to take his share of the responsibility. 
He is not blind, however, but sees and understands how the govern- 
ment is conducted, and he cannot be fooled by those whose loud 
protestations of their patriotism are “for revenue only.” He is 
not ignorant of the fact, quite publicly known in these days, that a 
good percentage of his taxes go not to defraying the conduct of 
the government’s business but elsewhere. It is evident to him, then, 
that the country itself does not need all he is required to contribute. 
Of course, we do not say that one may defraud because others are 
doing the same, but it must be made clear first that it is defraud- 
ing not to pay the last cent of the taxes demanded of the ordinary 
man. ‘There is also the technical point of law to be noted here, 
namely that laws oblige only in so far as the legislator intends them 
to oblige. Now, it is hardly possible to assume that the legislators 
of our days mean their laws to be binding in conscience when the 
majority of them seem to have no conscience, and do not admit 
that they themselves are bound by either conscience or religious 


principles. Nevertheless we must hold that, apart from any in- 
tention of the legislator, there is the natural obligation of support- 
ing one’s country, and of bearing a proportionate share of the 
burdens of the country. 


DISPENSATION FROM PRIVATE Vows 


Question. If a penitent says that he has made a promise to God and that he 
desires to be relieved of it, has the confessor the power to release him from the 


obligation ? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer. The promise referred to is apparently a private vow. 
The Church makes a distinction between private and public vows. 
Public vows are those only which are accepted in the name of the 
Church by a legitimate superior, all others are private. Even if a 
person makes a vow with the advice and under the direction ot 
the confessor, it still retains the nature of a private. vow. 

Though people, as a rule, use the term “vow” very rarely and 
usually call it a promise, still most of them know that they assume 
a special obligation when they really intend to bind themselves to 
the fulfillment of some promise made to God. The practice of mak- 
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ing such promises to God seems to be as old as mankind, for we 
read of them frequently in the Old Testament, long before the pub- 
lication of the Mosaic Law. 

- The confessor should, however, inquire whether the penitent did 
really intend to put an obligation on himself, for frequently the 
promise means nothing else but a good resolution. Sometimes also 
it is a promise that a priest exacts as a proof of the penitent’s 
proper disposition of soul to receive absolution. The priest, for 
instance, says that he cannot grant absolution unless the penitent 
promises to give up a proximate occasion of sin, the occasion being 
of such a nature that it can and must be given up. If in sucha 
case the promise was not sincere, the priest was deceived and the 
penitent did not obtain absolution before God. If the penitent was 
sincere at the time, but afterwards through weakness returned to 
that occasion of sin, he sinned grievously even if he did not yield 
to the temptation offered by the occasion itself, but the absolution 
was valid. 

If the priest finds that a penitent made a vow, properly so 
called, and the penitent desires to be freed from the obligation thus 
assumed, the priest must consult the diocesan faculties in order to 
ascertain whether he has authority to dispense from such a vow, 
for it depends on the bishop whether the priest has received this 
faculty. According to Canon 1313, 1, the bishop has the power 
to dispense from vows not reserved to the Holy See, and he can 
delegate this power to his priests. If the penitent merely requests 
a change of the object promised, the priest can advise him into 
what other good work he may change or commute the vow, for 
Canon 1314 allows a person who made a private vow to change 
the object of it into something better or equally as good. To reduce 
the matter of the vow into something less good, the power of dis- 
pensation is required, as the same Canon states. 

It may also be mentioned here, that only two vows are reserved 
to the Holy See, that of perfect and perpetual chastity, and the 
vow to enter a religious Order with solemn vows. These vows 
are reserved to the Holy See only then when made by a persott 
fully eighteen years of age and without any condition attached to 
them, otherwise they are treated like the common, private vow. 

Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Serman Material for the Month of July 


SKELETON-PLANS OF SERMONS ON THE 
GOSPELS 


By the Rev. Hucu Popr, O.P. 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, xviii, 9-14 
THE VICE OF SELF-ESTEEM 


1. The key to this parable is offered us in the opening words: 
self-esteem with its correlative contempt for others is hateful in 
the eyes of God. 

2. Our Lord gives us an instance of this vice entering into the 
most sacred moments, namely when we converse with God. This 
is to show us that the vice in question is so insidious that it 
actually can lead to our patronizing God as this Pharisee does! 

3. A right understanding of the meaning of our good qualities 
and habits will afford us the best preventive against self-esteem and 
contempt of others: 

(a) We are—or ought to be—conscious of our good qualities. 

(b) We ought to be glad to have them; we are bound to use 
them and cultivate them. 

(c) But we have always to remember that they are essentially 
“gifts” for which we have to be grateful and of which we shall 
have to render an account. 

(d) The same applies to habits we have toilfully acquired since 
the desire to acquire them, the power to do so, our use of them, 
their growth and our perseverance in cultivating them, are all due 
in the last resort to God; for “every best gift and every perfect 
gift is from above, coming down from the Father of lights” 
(St. James, i, 17). 

(e) We are more tempted to be unduly proud of habits we have 
acquired than of the infused gifts of Faith, Hope and Charity; 
yet these are infinitely more precious. 

4. The Pharisee sinned in that he regarded his virtues as his 
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own and offered them to God for his acceptance if He chose to 
take them; he seemed to think that God ought to be grateful 
for them! 

5. The Publican, too, had his gifts but he was so conscious of 
his shortcomings that he could only say “Have mercy upon me the 
sinner !” 

6. Our Lord has left us two declarations which exactly express 
the attitude of a true Christian: ‘We are unprofitable servants: we 
have done that which we ought to do!” (St. Luke, xvii, 10); and 
again: “Without Me you can do nothing” (St. John, xv, 5). 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Mark, vii, 31-37 
“The invisible things of God are understood by the things that 
are made.’’—(Rom., i, 20.) 

1. St. Mark—and he alone of the Evangelists—tells us of this 
particular cure; he has a similar narrative in Ch. viii. In studying 
them it is well to bear in mind that St. Mark is simply giving us 
St. Peter’s account of what he had witnessed with his own eyes, 
hence the vivid character of the story. 

2. It is noteworthy that the afflicted people come and ask Christ 
to cure the man; they know nothing of His Godhead apparently, 
but have already witnessed His power on other occasions. Our 
Lord does not, however, reject their petition because their faith is 
imperfect; by working the miracle He leads them on to a deeper 
sense of His true nature, ver. 37. 

3. There are several features in this miracle which we are meant 
to examine reverently, since no detail of God’s works is without a 
divine purpose: 

a) Why did He take the man apart? We find the same feature 
in the next chapter where He took the man “outside the town,” 
viii, 23, 26. We can only suppose that this was meant as a hint to 
the Apostles and others who should in after times have the gift 
of working miracles: they were not to advertise their power nor 
vaunt it. 

b) Why did He make use of saliva? The same detail appears 
in viii, 23, and in John, ix, 6, where St. John tells us that He “made 
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clay” with it. The body of Adam was formed from the slime of 
the earth which was good since it was created by God. These de- 
tails, then, may be intended to bring home to us the fact that all 
things God has made are good, that they are His gift to us, that 
if rightly used they may become stepping-stones to Him. It is good 
to realize from time to time how God is always helping us by 
means of the natural forces He has created, e. g., the products of 
the earth, the sun, the varying seasons, etc.; these things are not 
“miracles,” but they are always “marvels.” 

(c) Why did Christ groan when working this miracle? It was 
the same when He raised Lazarus (St. John, xi, 33, 35). It can- 
not mean that the miracle required laborious effort, rather it was 
a sign of the Divine sympathy with the sorrows and sufferings of 
those whom He had created. 

(d) Why did He charge them to tel] no one of the miracle? See 
too viii, 26. God’s dealings with us are sacred, they are not things 
to be talked about lightly but to be treasured reverently. 





TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, x, 23-37 


1. Many prophets and kings have desired to see the things that 
you see and have not seen them. We are here afforded a glimpse 
of the yearnings experienced by the Saints of old who saw merely 
in figure the coming of Christ and His Kingdom and who worked 
out in patience the long years of their redemption. 

(a) We think of the 930 years of Adam—his-centuries of re- 
pentance for that primal fall, and of the 969 years of Methuselah. 

(b) We recall Moses with his sin and far-off glimpse of the Land 
of Promise which was all that was vouchsafed him (Deut., xxxii, 
49-52). 

(c) We dwell on David with his glimpses of the great realities 
he was privileged to foretell, e. g., Ps. xv, cp. Acts, ii, 25-31. 

(d) To this day the Church echoes /saias’ triumphant declara- 
tion “Behold a Virgin shali conceive . . . and His Name shall 
be called Emmanuel.” 

(e) We find all those yearnings summed up in the same 
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prophet’s cry: “Oh that Thou wouldst rend the heavens and come 
down!” (Isaias, lxiv, 1). 

2. In seeming contradiction to those unfulfilled yearnings we 
have Our Lord saying: “Abraham ... saw my day and was 
glad!” (John, viii, 56). 

(a) Did he see Christ in some peculiar vision? Or was it that 
in Limbo at that very hour that he was allowed to see Him? 

(b) What a vision that gives us of the tumultuous joy in Limbo 
even while Christ was yet speaking! 

3. Then, too, we have the case of the aged Simeon standing as 
it were—like the Baptist—between the two Testaments with all his 
hopes fulfilled in his brief hour of rapture (Luke, ii, 25-35). 

4. Finally we have Christ’s descent into Hell previous to His 
Resurrection when He preached to those spirits that were in prison 
(1 Pet., iii, 18-20). What a glimpse is afforded us of that strange 
vast world of those who have “gone before,” with whom one day 
we hope to live, who are in some strange fashion in touch with us, 
to whom it is permitted to see all things in God! 

5. As we get older the glamor of things passes away and they 
fall into their true perspective; we look forward instead of back; 


we get so tired of this present world. This is even reflected in 
nature as summer passes into autumn and winter threatens. Then 
we understand the refrain running through the prophecies of 
Isaias: “We have patiently waited for Thee!” (xxv, 9; xxvi, 8; 
Ixiv, 4, etc.). 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
St. Luke, xvii, 11-19 
THE NECESSITY OF GRATITUDE 


1. The necessity of being grateful to God has elsewhere been 
illustrated by Christ in the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, 
Matt., xviii, 21-35; here He illustrates it by an actual episode. 

2. The men who were lepers begged Him to cure them. One 
of these ten was a Samaritan, a member that is of the race whom 
the Jews hated and despised (John, iv, 9, cp. especially Ecclus., 1, 
27-28). He had had none of the privileges of Judaism, neither the 
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Law nor the sacrifices in their fulness, nor the Prophets; yet he 
was the only one of the ten who thought fit to come back and 
thank the Lord for His mercies! Thus we are not told that he 
was simply the most grateful of the ten but the only one who 
showed any gratitude at all. 

3. The rarity of gratitude is proverbial; it is also true that the 
more beholden we are to people the less sensible we are apt to be 
of the debt of gratitude we owe them; at times, too, we are even 
inclined to resent the fact that we are their debtors. 

4, The nine who did not return seem to have taken their cure 
as a matter of course. Is it possible that we are inclined to take 
God’s innumerable gifts to ourselves as equally a matter of course? 

(a) The gift of the true Faith, for instance, with its accom- 
panying privileges of Hope and Charity? 

(b) Our natural good qualities and advantages too? 

(c) The innumerable pardons we have received for sin? 

5. It is well to examine from time to time into the reality of our 
acts of gratitude for such things as our inherited Catholic Faith, 
our Baptism and Confirmation, our many Communions and our 
repeated absolutions from sins which perhaps were exceedingly 
grave and which may have been intensified by our lack of real 
gratitude. | 

6. It is well, too, to remind ourselves that ingratitude was essen- 
tially the sin of Israel which brought about the final rejection. Note 
such a declaration as that contained in Matt., viii, 11, and note 
St. Paul’s warning to the Christians at Colossae: “Be ye grate- 
ful” (Col., iii, 15). 

7. Can I honestly say that my life as a whole shews that I am 
deeply conscious that I can truly be described as “a spoilt child 
of God”? 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Matt., vi, 24-34 
THe True CurIsTIAN ATTITUDE TowaRDS WEALTH 
_1. “Mammon” was the name of the Phoenician God of Wealth 
and thus the term “Mammon” comes to stand for wealth and the 
comforts of this present world. Elsewhere (Luke, xvi, 9) Our 
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Lord styles it the “Mammon of iniquity’; He does not thereby 
mean that wealth is bad or necessarily derived from iniquity; but 
rather that it leads to iniquity unless we use it carefully. It is in 
this sense that He said to the young man who was rich: “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God!” 
(Luke, xviii, 24). 

2. The declaration that “no man can serve God and Mammon” 
is in full accord with this, but it must be confessed that it is a stern 
pronouncement. Indeed it has been cynically said that the world 
may be divided into the few who serve God, the many who serve 
Mammon, and the remainder who are trying to prove that a man 
can serve God and Mammon! 

3. There is some truth in this remark; for in effect practising 
Christians have actually chosen God for their portion, have repu- 
diated the service of Mammon, and yet find that they depend upon 
Mammon, that it is hard not to desire to have it, and that its 
entanglements are difficult to escape. 

4. Certain practical principles may prove helpful: 

(a) Money is good, not bad; but it is a means to an end, not 
an end in itself. 

(b) Therefore it is to be used, not loved and therefore hoarded. 

(c) We are only dependent on it in a secondary sense; for pri- 
marily we are dependent on our Heavenly Father. Hence the 
reiterated command in this portion of the Sermon on the Mount 
“not to be solicitous,” 7. e., not to worry overmuch about the things 
necessary for us in this world. 

(d) The whole doctrine is summed up in the words: “Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of these things. Seek 
ye therefore first the Kingdom of God and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

5. We have in the Lord’s Prayer a practical petition for this: 
“Give us this day our daily bread”; give us, that is, all things need- . 
ful for our service of Thee. The prayer, too, of the Wise Man is 
one which may serve as a guide to us: “Give me neither beggary 
nor riches; give me only the necessaries of life’ (Prov., xxx, 8). 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Dispositions for Acceptable Prayer 
By the Rev. S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“Jesus spoke a parable against those that trusted in themselves.”—Luke, xviii, 9. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Two thoughts help to bring the parable into practical life: 
(a) Both characters may seem somewhat unreal; yet, for answer, turn to 
Gospel history. (b) We are not easily persuaded that, like the Pharisee, we 
trust in ourselves; yet (to take a point appropriate for to-day) from our 
despondency in prayer we may know that we do so. 

2. Examine our prayer: alternating experiences of sensible devotion and 
aridity. Gain an indifference to feelings. These variations are merely on 
the surface, and due to causes we cannot control. Our standards of success 
are wrong. / 

3. God’s standards are different: He looks to dispositions of soul. Root- 
disposition is humility: whence three qualities of good prayer flow—of 
(a) reverence, (b) confidence, (c) perseverance. 

4. Such dispositions—and these alone—make prayer acceptable. 


1. Two thoughts help to make the parable of more practical 
value to ourselves. (a) In the first place, we may be tempted to 
think that both types of men—the Pharisee and the Publican—are 
somewhat unreal. On the one hand, it is not easy to enter into 
the mind of one who can stand before God and exclaim: “I am 
perfect.” On the other, usually we could not with full sincerity— 
if at least we judge by our practice—draw back at the threshold 
of the Church and pray with the utter abasement of the Publican. 
Both figures appear at first untrue to life. 

For answer, we have but to turn to the Gospel-history. Our 
Lord found Himself in the midst of a type of religion—that of 
the official Jewish priesthood—which was one of pride and trust 
in self, and of self-praise at the punctilious care with which 
minute external ceremonies were observed. Pharisaism exalted it- 
self and despised those who did not conform to its own religious 
standards. For example, we recall that Pharisee at dinner who, 
when the sinful woman showed Our Lord many tokens of rever- 
ence said within his heart: “Surely this.can be no true prophet 
who does not spurn the attentions of a sinner.” Little did he con- 
sider that the very mark of the Saviour of men would be to 
pardon and comfort the repentant. As a result this Simon re- 
mained in his hardness of heart, the woman was forgiven and her 
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love increased. So, again, think of those who murmured when 
Our Lord consorted with publicans and sinners at Matthew’s 
feast. The Master’s answer was: “They that are whole need not 
the physician.” And these self-righteous men who thought them- 
selves whole remained uncured; those that acknowledged their 
needs experienced His tender care. In direct contrast with this 
spirit of the Pharisees we find many examples of the essential 
Gospel-spirit, the spirit of humility with its reverence and confi- 
dence. That, for instance, shown by the centurion who said: 
“Lord, I am not worthy,” the blind men at Jericho whose insistent 
cry was, “Son of David, have mercy,” and that pagan woman who 
urged her plea: “I know I am of an outcast race, but remember, 
Lord, the little dogs gather the crumbs from beneath the tables 
of their masters.” So, too, to-day, a characteristic mark of the 
world is that men lack a sense of sinfulness; they are satisfied with 
themselves. This is quite opposite to the spirit taught by Christ 
in His Church. 

(b) Secondly, we cannot easily be persuaded that we too, like 
the Pharisee, deserve Our Lord’s condemnation. “I have not this 
fault,” we exclaim; “I make no pretence to be perfect. I at least 
am not such as this Pharisee.” And lo! no sooner have we formed 
the sentence with our lips than we recognize that we are uttering 
the very words of the Pharisee’s prayer in that he prided him- 
self that he was not as others. Now, Our Lord condemned the 
Pharisee because he trusted in himself. We, too, though perhaps 
not precisely as he, do trust in ourselves. In many matters—for 
example, in our daily life we recklessly play with temptation. But, 
consider one particular to-day, with this lesson before us on the 
dispositions necessary for acceptable prayer. We do in our 
prayers rely upon our own puny efforts instead of recognizing that 
all our power rests on the greatness and goodness of God. For 
do we not find that it is the lot of all of us—at times at least—to 
become despondent about our prayers, to be downcast and tempted 
to give up? Upon examination we shall discover that this is pre- 
cisely because we are always looking to ourselves and our own 
efforts, and putting our trust in them. A sad result follows: that 
we become blind as to the true qualities that mark real prayer. 
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2. Examine our experience: in prayer we vary between two ex- 
tremes. At one time, we are buoyed up by our success—by 
apparent success. It is easy to pray: thoughts flow, heart-felt acts 
come readily, our sensible faculties are moved, we feel the near- 
ness of God. We are gratified, satisfied; perhaps we indulge in 
self-praise, not unlike the Pharisee. At another time, all our 
efforts seem unavailing: we find ourselves dull in mind, heavy of 
heart, sluggish in all our faculties. Our pride is hurt; there is a 
sense of humiliation; we are forced to acknowledge the heaviness 
of the clay of our human nature. Is not this true of all of us? 

We must once and for all gain a holy indifference as to these 
our feelings and the stirring of our emotional nature. If indeed 
our feelings are with us, and naturally by their help we find prayer 
more easy, let us sincerely thank God and use the favorable oppor- 
tunity to form for ourselves strong habits of prayer in preparation 
for future adversity. Such a grace is undoubtedly helpful; it be- 
comes harmful only when we put our trust in sensible devotion 
and become attached to it. But if, again, all our feelings are 
against us—if we are disturbed instead of peaceful, cold instead 
of glowing, let us equally thank God, saying with holy Job: “The 
Lord hath given, the Lord hath taken away: blessed be His 
Name.” Leave such matters to Our Lord’s designs. For dryness 
of soul is equally a grace; nay, even a greater grace, for then we 
are forced to acknowledge failure, to expose our helplessness, to 
share the dispositions of the Publican. Surely we shall continue 
our prayer then not for our own self-satisfaction but to please 
God; there will be no opportunity for the boastfulness which made 
the Pharisee so unworthy. 

The truth is that these varying fortunes are on the surface 
only, in the external realm of feeling, and need not influence the 
- soul. In general, our feelings are beyond our control. Many di- 
verse causes, often very small ones, sway our feelings and emo- 
tions—poor health, weariness of mind or body; suffering due to 
some distress, some anxiety of mind, some shock to our sensitive- 
ness. We are, in short, subject to moods of body, vagaries of 
temperament; we are the sport of circumstance. 

It is unreasonable to think that such outward things of no mo- 
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ment determine our prayer as good or bad. Yet we often allow 
ourselves to be much swayed by wayward phases of sensible devo- 
tion or dryness of heart. Our standards of success are very 
shallow because we trust in ourselves and the success of our 
efforts, whether of imagination to form pictures or of mind to 
weave grand thoughts. With failure, then, naturally we grow 
discouraged. 

3. God’s standards are very different. The weather-cock may 
change with every gust of wind; but God does not change. He 
does not hide His face or turn again to us, according to every 
variation of our bodily moods. He searches the reins and the 
heart. He looks to the fundamental dispositions of our soul itself. 
And thus He sets before us the model prayer of the Publican. The 
root-disposition for successful prayer must be that of humility. 
Humility is a virtue of both mind and heart. By it we know God 
and ourselves and the relations between us, and we accept them. 
We see the truth: God in the greatness of His majesty and the 
awfulness of His purity; and ourselves in the abyss of our 
wretchedness and unworthiness. We see that all our power rests 
with Him. We throw ourselves upon His mercy. 

This essential attitude of humility and the light it gives to the 
soul, brings with it three qualities that mark acceptable prayer. 
(a) The first is that of reverence. We see God’s majesty and 
omnipotence, and all His greatness. This inner reverence will be 
fostered if we are careful to be outwardly reverent in posture, in 
guarding our senses, in banishing wilful distractions. 

(6) The second quality is that of confidence. We see God’s 
majesty so condescending, not disdaining to come in contact with 
sinners. We see Him not only as Maker and Judge, but as our 
Father, and the Friend of the lowly-minded. If earthly father 
will not defraud his hungry child by offering a stone or a scorpion, 
how much more shall we confide in the heavenly Father, Who 
feeds the birds and clothes the flowers of the fields, and Who will 
deny no good gift to His dear children when they ask. And the 
grounds of this our confidence lie not in the good that we can 
boast of in ourselves, but in His past and present loving-kindness 
for us—for us whom He has already made to His image, 
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redeemed with His Precious Blood, sanctified and adorned with 
so many gifts, destined to eternal Home with Himself. Will He 
not still provide if exposing our needs we invoke Him with confi- 
dence in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ? Our real claim on 
Him is that we are humble enough to bring before Him our 
misery. : 

(c)The third quality is that of perseverance in prayer. Being 
assured of what we have already considered, we shall not give up 
if God tries our patience. He is indeed mysterious: our petitions 
are frequently not answered immediately. But will not our confi- 
dence urge us to trust His designs? Our human reason may see 
so far as this, that delay may be best for us. Continuance of a 
need best preserves humility. Our very earnestness causes the 
growth of many virtues more precious than the temporal or spiri- 
tual gifts we seek; alas, too often when we have gained what we 
earnestly desired we lapse again into cold indifference or ingrati- 
tude. Again, our hearts are often best prepared for graces by 
long and wearied seeking. Does not an earthly parent, whose pru- 
dence is as great as his love, often refuse at first a child’s asking? 
God does not wish us to fathom His designs and solve His 
mysteries but to trust Him and persevere in petition. 

4. Humility, then, brings forth dispositions of reverence, confi- 
dence, and perseverance. These are the dispositions set forth for 
our example in the Gospel-history and inculcated by the Church. 
These dispositions of soul are those by which Our Lord judges 
the value of our prayers; not the superficial standards of feeling 
and sensibility, not what we ourselves can do. And from these 
dispositions there will well up in our hearts those four great acts 
of prayer—adoration, which acknowledges that God, good in 
Himself, is the Author of all the good we have; humble gratitude 
that favors should be bestowed on our unworthiness; sorrow for 
our misuse of His great and many kindnesses; and petition for all 
we need. The Publican’s prayer is the type of perfect prayer. 
With his dispositions alone can we dare to approach to God—the 
creature to the Creator, the sinner to the Saviour, the fainting and 
impotent to the Source of Life—for with these we trust “indeed 
in His power and goodness and put no trust in ourselves. 








ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Need of Christianity 
By the Rev. J. E. Canavan, S.J. 


“But by the grace of God, I am what I am; and His grace in me hath not been 
votd.”—1 Cor., xv, 10 


s OT The natural life is, in the present dispensation, the imperfect 
ife. 
2. The supernatural life ts the life of grace, which may be habitual or actual. 


3. The internal actual and. habitual graces are supplemented by external 
graces—preaching, etc. The greatest external grace is the charm of Christ. 


(a) The knowledge and the love of Christ the only hope for the world to-day. 
(b) The world has forgotten Christ. 


That things are not what they seem is the constant lament of 
those who have been cheated in their pursuit of happiness. Ex- 
perience is frequently only another name for disillusionment, or 
at best, for that small remnant of weak certainties which remain 
after we have made up our record of failures. The world, we 
confess in our middle age, is not what we thought it was; on 
closer inspection we have found it is not as substantial as when it 
first met the eye, that its pleasures are pains, its honors baubles, 
its rewards meagre, transitory and unsatisfying. Thus many men 
degenerate into cynics and cultivate a contempt for human ideals 
and endeavors. Man, they think, is too great for his destiny—a 
conclusion to which they are driven because they deny the super- 
natural, or the existence of a world beyond the grave, and of a 
God who rewards and punishes. For if there is no other life, 
then, in this life there is no remedy for sadness, for here men are 
hedged about with shadows. 

The Catholic religion, which we profess, admits that there is 
good ground for these complaints, these railings against the oppor- 
tunities of the natural life. In fact it uses the despair of unbe- 
lievers as a proof of her own contention. For those who live a 
merely natural life are being tricked by an unreality: because, in 
the present dispensation, there is no room for a natural life. The 
end for which our lives are ordained is a supernatural one; and 


men who do not recognize this truth are travelling towards a goal 
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which does not exist, and, in so far, they are outside of God’s 
design. 

If God, when He created Adam, had not elevated him above his 
natural state, had not infused into his soul a supernatural principle 
which gave to his actions a supernatural value, then Adam and 
the entire human race would have moved towards a merely natural 
end, and been satisfied with it. But, as a matter of fact, God 
has not endowed man with merely natural powers. At the first 
instant of creation God infused into Adam’s soul a supernatural 
quality which we call grace, a quality which raised Adam and the 
human race of which he was the juridical head above the natural 
state, made him and all other men the adopted sons of God with 
a strict right to the kingdom of heaven. Instantly all the values 
in the world were changed. The natural life became the imperfect 
life; the natural end of man ceased to exist, because he had now 
only one proper end and that a supernatural one—the Beatific 
Vision. To attain that was the purpose of his life; to lose that 
meant utter ruin, the negation of the very object for which he 
was brought into being. 

Grace, whether habitual or actual, is a free gift of God’s, other- 
wise, as St. Paul says, it would not be grace. Habitual or sancti- 
fying grace gives to our acts a supernatural dignity and value, and 
renders them worthy of a supernatural reward as of strict right. 
Actual grace consists in the illumination of the intellect and the 
inspiration of the will, when under God’s direct action we see the 
truth more clearly and are strengthened to perform it. Now, God 
does not force our wills to give Him service. He leaves us free 
under the operation of His grace, which may, if we do not 
cooperate with it, go by unused. St. Paul claims that he has done 
great work for Christ; and his words might seem boastful if he 
were not careful to add that not he, but the grace of God which 
could have been void in him, had had the main part in the results. 
His acts were human acts, because they were performed by his 
human intellect and will; but they were supernatural, that is, 
above the range and capacity of nature, because they were per- 
formed with grace. 

The graces of which we have been speaking are motions of the 
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intellect and will. They are internal graces. But there are, too, 
external graces, for example, preaching, the Gospels, and so forth. 
Of all the external graces which God has given to the human race 
the greatest by far is the Incarnation, not merely because Christ 
is the fountain head from which all God’s bounty flows, not 
merely because His merits sanctify those who participate in them, 
but because the beauty of His life, working in upon us under the 
influence of God’s inward grace, may be so arresting and pro- 
ductive. Even if Adam had never abused his trust by sinning, 
even if the human race had never stood in need of a Redeemer, 
it is more than probable that the Second Person of the Trinity 
would have become man in order to teach us by example and to 
raise us up to a closer kinship with the divine. Our Lord’s good- 
ness, gentleness, mercy, the tenderness and depth of His doctrine, 
the meagre record of that full life preserved in the Gospels, are 
the most stimulating moral force in history. One brief glimpse 
of Him granted to Saul laid the foundations of sanctity with the 
help of that actual grace which is ever abundantly at hand. Time 
and again St. Paul refers to the august vision on the Damascus 
road which was the fairest memory of his life. “And last of all, 
He was seen also by me, as by one born out of due time.” 

Christ looks down on us as He once did on Paul lying in the dust 
of the Damascus Road; Christ gathers us to Himself now in the 
Eucharist in a more intimate union than when He rapt Paul to the 
third heaven and showed him the hidden treasures of God: Christ 
lives and His charm prevails, though Paul is dead. What Paul loved 
so passionately we can love. The benign attractiveness of Jesus, 
which was the motive of Paul’s devotedness, can be to us a fresh 
spring of conduct. The cause for which Christ died and Paul 
labored, is not a dead controversy but an urgent cause to-day. We, 
like Paul, may respond generously to the grace of Christ’s visitation. 
And if we do not press forward to the succor of Christ in this hour 
of the world’s trial, but lag timorously behind, our faintheartedness 
will be all the more reprehensible because of the inevitable triumph 
of Christ’s cause: for there will always be noble hearts on whom the 
spirit of Paul has descended, among whom Jesus Christ finds loyal 
friends, in whom the grace of God has not been void. 
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The world has gone astray because men have ignored the teach- 
ing of Christ and neglected the grace of God. The Fatherhood 
of God which Our Lord spoke of so Constantly has been for- 
gotten; the kindly charity which He has inculcated has been con- 
demned for mere heartless philosophies; the promise of another 
life where full justice would be done for the wrongs of this, has 
been rejected for a gospel of commercial success; the surest conso- 
lation for inevitable pain—Christ’s free choice and patient bear- 
ing of it—has been refused for a wild pursuit after pleasure. And 
the actual graces which God gives us lavishly to carry Christ’s 
teaching into practice, by which alone the world can be kept whole- 
some, have been void. And it is not as if we had let them go by 
in utter ignorance. Men have seen Christ like Paul, but unlike 
Paul they have not been captivated by the vision. The apostasy 
of the modern world from God, from the supernatural, is 4 wil- 
ful apostasy. 

Is it true that men have forgotten Christ? Let us take the 
testimony of an outsider. Last year the Japanese Government 
appointed a special commission to the United States to study the 
influence of Christianity on the lives of the American people. We 
need not inquire into the motives which actuated this novel pro- 
cedure on the part of the Japanese authorities. The verdict is 
what interests us. The report of the Commission on its return 
was “that while education, commerce and industry have been 
developed to a wonderful degree, there is little evidence that the 
Christian religion is regarded as important by most of the people.” 

That is a terrible judgment! For Catholics, there is only one 
course to pursue,—to know Our Lord, to read the Gospels, to 
allow His life and character to make their full appeal, and to value 
the graces which flow from the hands of God. And as the Sacra- 
ments are the chief channels of grace, they must frequent them, 
especially the Eucharist. For in that Sacrament, in addition to an 
increase of sanctifying grace which is the measure of holiness, we 
are given special actual graces which help to keep us in the friend- 
ship and love of Jesus. And thus we may hope to say at the end, 
with St. Paul: “His grace in me hath not been void.” 








TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Frequent Holy Communion 
By the Rev. CuTHBERT Goes; O.S.B. 


“I am the Bread of Life. I am the living bread which came down from heaven, 
' If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever.’—John, vi. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Difference in the lives of the First Christians and Christians of 
the PRESENT day, and the REASON why. 

2. REAsons why so few receive Holy Communion daily or weekly: 
(a) Some are im MORTAL sin; admonition; (b)some are too MUCH ARSORBED 
in the things of the world; admonition; (c)some are prevented by the: 
FEAR Of communicating unworthily: (1) WuHy FEAR to communicate un- 
worthily by receiving the Bread of Life frequently? (2) Why.abstain from 
frequent or daily Holy Communion on account of GRAVE TEMPTATIONS td 
which we do not consent? (3) Why abstain from frequent or daily Holy 
Communion on account of VENIAL SINS? 

3. ImItTATE the first Christians. Receive Holy Communion frequently, even 
daily, to be able to RESIST GRAVE TEMPTATIONS, aS @ REMEDY against venial sins, 
as a Diving Foon to nourish and strengthen your soul, that the words of 
Christ may be fulfilled: “He that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” 

Frequently we hear zealous Christians say : How different are our 
lives compared to those of the first Christians! Alas! the words 
are only too true. But why are they true? We read in Holy 
Scripture that the first Christians daily -received their Divine 
Saviour in Holy Communion; they received Him with the greatest 
reverence, with the most lively faith and confidence. And this is 
the reason why they lived such pious and holy lives—lives so dif- 
ferent from ours. Strengthened by the frequent reception of Holy 
Communion, they were pure in the midst of the bad example of the 
heathens, they were patient in trials and sufferings, they were stead- 
fast and constant during the bloody persecutions—under the most 
terrible tortures and gladly suffered martyrdom. And many of us 
seem to be so weak in temptations, so impatient in trials, so remiss 
in the performance of our duties toward God and our neighbor, so 
worldly-minded, seeking only after pleasures and enjoyments. And 
why all this, dear Christians? 

It is due to the fact that many of us do not heed the solemn 
words of Our Lord: “I am the bread of Life. I am the living 
bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever” (John, vi). What else does Our Lord 
wish to convey by these words but that we should frequently eat of 
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this Bread of Life, to sustain our souls—that we should frequently 
receive Him in Holy Communion? It is evident that he who 
approaches the Holy Table not at all or rarely to partake of this 
Divine Banquet, deprives his soul of the necessary food, of the 
Bread of Life; for as the body is nourished and strengthened by 
bread, so the soul is fortified at this Sacred Table by the Bread of 
Life. Therefore, let all heed the exhortation and resolve to imitate 
the first Christians and receive Holy Communion, if not daily, at 
least more frequently than in the past. 

Why do so few receive Holy Communion daily or weekly? 
Some will say: I am in mortal sin. So you are in mortal sin! 
Do you know what you are? You are an enemy of Christ, indeed 
unworthy to receive Him. But will you not rid yourself of this 
terrible state of soul by a good confession and thus make yourself 
worthy of receiving your Lord and Master in Holy Communion? 
Do it as soon as possible. Do not forget the threatening warning 
of our Lord: “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His blood you shall not have life in you.” Many a one was 
also in mortal sin and died in it, suddenly even, and is lost for- 
ever. ‘Watch ye therefore, because ye know not what hour your 
Lord will come.” Also you would be lost forever should He find 
you a worthless servant, a slave to mortal sin. 

Then some good Christians, who are in the state of grace, will 
say: We are too much attached to earthly things, too much ab- 
sorbed with worldly cares; we indeed love our Lord, but are too 
sluggish to wrest ourselves from our tepidity. Remember what 
we read in Holy Scripture: “But because thou art lukewarm, and 
neither cold, nor hot, I will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth” 
(Rev., iii, 16). Terrible words indeed, but they apply only too 
well. ‘He that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me” (Matt., x, 37), Our Lord says in another place. 
What will He say of those who are too much attached to earthly 
things? Therefore we must rouse ourselves from our lukewarm- 
ness and tepidity to renewed fervor and love of God. If we are 
inordinately attached to earthly things, too much absorbed with 
worldly matters, how can we love God? How can we comply with 
His loving admonition: “If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
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forever”. and be attached to transitory things? It is, therefore, 
necessary for us to lay up treasures for heaven, not such as “moth 
and rust will consume,” but such as will last forever. And how 
else can we gather these treasures for heaven than by receiving Him 
frequently in Holy Communion, by frequently partaking of this 
Bread of Life which nourishes our souls? 

Finally there are also some who would be only too happy to 
receive more frequently, even daily ; they truly love our divine Lord 
and Saviour, but they dare not receive Him, because they fear to 
communicate unworthily. But why should you fear to communicate 
unworthily by receiving the Bread of Life frequently, even daily? 
Have you not learned from your catechism when Holy Communion 
becomes unworthy and sacrilegious? He who receives Holy Com- 
munion in a state of mortal sin, receives it unworthily, and brings 
damnation upon himself. He commits a horrible sacrilege, because 
he is guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord, according to the 
words: “Whosoever shall eat this Bread or drink the Chalice of the 
Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the Body and of the Blood of 
the Lord.” Furthermore, he renders himself guilty of the blackest 
ingratitude, because he treats his Divine Redeemer with the foulest 
indignity in the very same instant he is favored by Him with the 
greatest proof of His immense love. Our holy Father, Pope 
Pius X., of happy memory, in his decree on Frequent Holy Com- 
munion laid down the conditions requisite for a worthy reception 
of Holy Communion. Two things are required: The state of 
sanctifying grace, and a good intention. The state of sanctifying 
grace demands that you are free from mortal sin. What, then, 
must we do when we have committed a grievous sin? We must 
make a good confession before we receive Holy Communion. 
St. Paul says: “Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of 
that bread, and drink of the chalice; for he that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” 
Let a man prove himself, that is, let a man examine himself, and 
if he be in the state of mortal sin, let him go to confession, and 
he will not eat and drink judgment to himself. Therefore, never 
approach the Holy Table without previous confession, if you are 
certain, that is, if you can swear that you are in a state of mortal 
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sin; on the other hand, do not fear to go even daily, if you are 
in a state of sanctifying grace and have a good intention. And 
this good intention you will have, if you tried to free yourself 
from every stain of sin, and endeavored to excite in your hearts 
sentiments of fervor and devotion. 

Another objection is sometimes urged by pious souls: I cannot 
and do not communicate frequently because I have great tempta- 
tions. So, you do not communicate frequently or daily on account 
of great temptations? What are the most violent, the most sug- 
gestive, the most horrible temptations, if we do not wish them, if 
we have no pleasure in them, if we endure them against our will? 
Are they sins? By no means. Quite the contrary, they may 
even increase both grace and merit, as long as we do not consent 
to them. Should you therefore abstain from Holy Communion 
on account of violent temptations? No; just because your adver- 
sary, the devil, prowls around you like a roaring lion, tempts you 
against faith and purity, tempts you to curse and to steal, tempts 
you to lie and malign your neighbor, you have all the more need 
by the frequent reception of the Bread of Life, “to put on the 
armor of God that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and 
to stand in all things perfect” (Eph., vi, 13). If the devil does 
not desist from tempting you in spite of frequent Holy Com- 
munion, will he not attack you with still greater fury if you 
abstain from this Divine Food which he fears so much? But you 
may again urge your objection that the devil tempts you most 
violently on the eve of your Holy Communion or when you are 
about to receive the Holy Eucharist. This is not to be wondered 
at, for the devil well knows the effect of the Holy Eucharist; he 
fears you after you have partaken of that divine food, or the 
Bread of Life: and it is for this reason that he rages and makes 
such violent efforts to keep you away from the Bread of Life, 
which weakens in you the evil inclinations, and gives you desire 
and strength to be virtuous; which is the pledge of your victory, 
future resurrection and everlasting happiness; which is the cause 
of the shameful defeat of Satan. Therefore, as the Following 
of Christ says: “No attention must be paid to the wiles and sug- 
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gestions of the devil; much less is Holy Communion to be omitted 
on account of any assault or attack by Satan.” 

Another reason which pious Christians often adduce for not 
communicating frequently or daily is: because they commit some 
venial sins. Certainly, after mortal sin, venial sin is the greatest 
evil; but it does not cause us to turn our back on God in order 
to follow after creatures in a disorderly manner, although it 
renders us less dear and even to some extent disagreeable to God, 
who loves us so much and so ardently desires to give Himself to 
us daily in the Holy Eucharist, in the Bread of Life, as nourish- 
ment. Hence venial sin does not render our Holy Communion 
unworthy or sacrilegious, but it diminshes the graces which other- 
wise would be produced; therefore it is certainly desirable that 
with divine grace we should avoid committing even the smallest 
venial sins with full deliberation. But should we omit Holy Com- 
munion on account of venial sins? I again refer you to your 
catechism. There it says: Holy Communion cleanses us from 
venial and preserves us from mortal sin; therefore venial sin is 
remitted by a worthy Holy Communion. Furthermore, the Coun- 
cil of Trent wishes this Sacrament, the Bread of Life, to be 
received as antidote by which we are delivered from our daily 
faults. St. Augustine says so beautifully: “Because you have 
sinned daily, communicate daily.” In one of his works he calls 
the Holy Eucharist, the Bread of Life, the “daily remedy.” 

After all this, can you not see that your fear of communicating 
unworthily on account of venial sins is vain, is useless? Would 
it not be better to fear that, if you neglect to receive the Bread 
of Life frequently as an antidote, you run the risk of falling from 
venial into mortal sins? For not only does the Holy Eucharist, 
the Bread of Life, cure us of our daily light faults, it also has 
the power to preserve us from mortal sin. Therefore impress the 
words of St. Augustine deeply upon your memory: “Because you 
have sinned daily, communicate daily,” at least more frequently. 
And do not think that these words are the opinion of St. Augus- 
tine alone, for they express the unanimous opinion of the Fathers 
of the Church on this point. And with reason, for St. Ambrose 
says, “sinning always, we have always need of a remedy.” 
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_If you have carefully followed my words you cannot have 
failed to come to a conclusion. You resolved to receive Holy 
Communion, the Bread of Life, more frequently. You have seen 
that the fears which prevent pious souls from approaching the 
Holy Table are vain fears. You admire the first Christians, their 
purity, their patience, and their constancy. You wish to imitate 
them. You can remain pure if you frequently eat of “this living 
bread which came down from heaven.” You can acquire the 
virtues of patience and constancy if you follow their example, if 
you frequently receive Holy Communion, the Bread of Life. 
Have at least as much regard for your soul as for your body. If 
you had been sick you would take all precaution not to suffer a re- 
lapse; you have special food prepared; you avoid everything that 
may be in the least harmful; and what is more, you never forget to 
take your meals, for they alone can keep you strong and healthy. 
It is just so in the spiritual life. If you are spiritually sick, that 
is, if you have had the misfortune of falling into mortal sin, go 
to your doctor, your confessor, he will prescribe for you. Follow 
out his prescription faithfully and then take all precaution not to 
suffer a relapse. One means to prevent a relapse is to receive the 
Bread of Life frequently, for our Lord says: “He that eateth my 
Flesh, and drinketh my Blood, abideth in me, and I in him” 
(John, vi, 57). And the Bread of Life is food specially prepared 
for this purpose. It nourishes and strengthens your soul, just as 
food keeps your body strong and healthy. And just as you never 
forget your meals, do not forget to nourish your soul with spiri- 
tual food, with the Bread of Life. And if we frequently receive 
our Divine Lord and Master in Holy Communion, we will be 
more closely united with one another by a bond of love and con- 
cord: “For we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that par- 
take of one bread” (1 Cor., x, 17). It is therefore imperative 
to comply with the invitation of our Lord. Frequently receive the 
Bread of Life, “this bread which was given for the life of the 
world,” “this bread which came down from heaven,” and you may 
rest assured that the words of Christ shall be fulfilled: “He that 
eateth this bread shall live forever.” Amen. 
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The Leprosy of Mortal Sin 


By the Rev. PETER GEIERMANN, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS.—Exordium—“There met Him ten men that were lepers.”—Luke, 
xvii, 12. Leprosy is a loathsome disease of the body. Mortal sin is a more 
loathsome disease of the soul. Let us consider the nature and the causes of 
the leprosy of mortal sin. Prayer. 

1. Nature of Mortal Sin—(1) (legal) A transgression of God’s law. 
(a) God is the Supreme Ruler. (b) Sin is disobedience. (c) Mortal sin is a 
serious transgression of God's law, knowingly and wilfully committed. 
(d) The malice of sin is recognized from its effects—(2) (moral) A rebel- 
lion against the Almighty (a) without justification, (b) in His presence, 
f°} forcing the Preserver to cooperate, (d) when all creation obeys God. 

e) It is an act of infinite malice, (f) of idolatry. (g) Example of the Israel- 
ties. (h) Application. 

2. Causes of Mortal Sin—(1) Contempt of the mind, (a) robs God of His 
perfection, (b) prefers creature to Creator. (c) Illustration. (d) Applica- 
tion—(2) Ingratitude of the heart, (a) more base than contempt. (b) In- 
gratitude of the Israelites, (c) Christ or Barabbas. (d) Application. 

Peroration—Mortal sim the greatest evil in the world. It alone can con- 
demn us to hell. Application. Example. Appeal. 


My dearly beloved Brethren: The most loathsome disease that 


can afflict the human body is leprosy. Beginning with ulcers on the 
extremities, it causes the members to slough off, joint by joint, un- 
til some vital organ becomes diseased and death sets in. In the 
spiritual order, mortal sin is the most loathsome disease. It is the 
leprosy of the soul, that kills its victim instantly. To inspire us 
with a horror of mortal sin in general, with sorrow for our own 
past sins in particular, and with a firm determination to avoid it 
in the future, we will meditate on the nature and the causes of 
mortal sin to-day. May the sweet Saviour, who cured the lepers in 
the Gospel, bless us with sincere minds and contrite hearts, to profit 
by our reflections. 

1. My dearly beloved Brethren, God is the Supreme Ruler of 
heaven andearth. Weare His subjects. He promulgated His holy 
law in the human heart, before He engraved it on the tablets of 
stone for the Israelites. This law is emphasized by the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, and is re-echoed in the conscience of every 
faithful member. A transgression of His law is an act of dis- 
obedience towards God. A serious transgression of God’s law is 


a mortal sin. This sin is called mortal from the Latin word “mors,” 
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- which means death, because it kills the spiritual life of the soul. 
Three things are necessary to make a sin mortal: a grave, or serious, 
transgression of God’s law, sufficient reflection to advert to this 
malice, and a bad will in violating the law. 

Every transgression that tends to do serious harm to God, to 
our neighbor, or to ourselves, is a grave matter. Hence St. Paul 
says: “Do not err: neither fornicators, nor idolators, nor adulterers, 
nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor extortioners, shall 
possess the kingdom of God” (1 Cor., vi, 9-10). Where there is 
no advertence to the law, however, there is no malice in its trans- 
gression. Thus, if you eat meat on a Friday by mistake, you com- 
mit no mortal sin. You likewise do no moral wrong if you are 
physically forced to transgress God’s law without consenting to the 
sin in your heart. But, when a mortal sin has been knowingly and 
wilfully committed, the gravity of the offence given to God may 
be judged from its effects. For mortal sin kills the spiritual life 
of the soul, robs it of the inheritance of heaven, and pronounces 
the sentence of eternal damnation upon the sinner. 

To form a true idea of the malice of mortal sin, however, we 
must view that act as the rebellion of a creature against the Creator. 
God alone is infinitely perfect, sufficient unto Himself from eternity 
to eternity. Like the worm of the earth, man is absolutely de- 
pendent on God for his existence, his powers, and his preservation. 
When man sins, he rebels against God without reason, for God 
does all that an all-wise and an all-loving God can do in harmony 
with His plan, to bless man with temporal and eternal happiness. 
A wayward child will disobey in the absence of its parents, but the 
sinner dares to rebel against God in His very presence. He even 
presumes to use the gifts of God, his faculties of body and soul, 
to offend God. Yes, and as it takes the same power to keep him in 
existence that created him, he even forces God to cooperate physi- 
cally in his transgression. Think of it, my brethren, man, the most 
favored creature of God on earth, thus rebels against God while 
all other creatures obey Him. The sun shines, the wind blows, 
and the rain falls when God wills. The horse and the cow recog- 
nize their master, but the sinner says with Lucifer: “I will not 
serve” (Jer., ii, 20). 
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Only when we understand the infinite dignity of God can we 
form an adequate idea of the malice of mortal sin, my brethren. 
For the malice of an offence is measured by the dignity of the 
person offended. If a child offends father or mother, it sins more 
grievously than if it offend brother or sister. So when a finite 
creature rebels against the Infinite Majesty of God, he commits 
an act of infinite malice. And as he by that act prefers his sin to 
the friendship of God, and, for the time, makes it the object of his 
existence, he is guilty of idolatry in the sight of God. Let me illus- 
trate this doctrine by the conduct of the Israelites at the foot of 
Mount Sinai. While Moses was communing with God, this people 
made a collection of their jewelry and formed of it a golden calf. 
Then they adored this image as their true deliverer from the 
bondage of Egypt. As the Israelites were only liberated slaves, 
ignorance might palliate their conduct in the sight of God; but if 
you deliberately prefer impurity, injustice, and the like, to the 
friendship of God, you are greater idolaters in His sight than the 
Israelites were when they adored the golden calf. 

II. The malice of mortal sin appears in its real hideousness when 
we consider it in its sources. There are two causes of man’s 
rebellion against God: contempt in the sinner’s mind and ingrati- 
tude in his heart. By the contempt of his mind, the sinner forms 
so disparaging an opinion of the Almighty that He dwindles into 
insignificance before his mental vision. Though the angels in 
heaven sing unceasingly before the throne of God: “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and who is, and who is to 
come” (Apoc., iv, 8), the sinner on earth robs God of His per- 
fections by his contempt, and clothes his sin in them, so that it 
seems more estimable in his sight than the God of infinite majesty. 
He deliberately weighs both in the balance of his proud mind, and 
the sin appears more precious than the friendship of God. Thus 
Core, Dathan, and Abiron were guilty of contempt in the sight of 
God by disobeying Moses, and they were cast alive into hell 
(Numb., xvi, 33). Thus Lucifer and the rebellious angels were 
guilty of contempt against God, and His wrath enkindled the fire 
of hell and enveloped them in its destruction. Now, the Catholic 
who deliberately misses holy Mass on Sunday, eats flesh meat 
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on Friday, or commits any other mortal sin, is guilty of a greater 
contempt in the sight of God than Core, Dathan, Abiron, or 
Lucifer, because he prefers his sin to God. 

As a source of malice, the ingratitude of the heart is even more 
base than the contempt of the mind. It returns evil for good. A 
savage beast will lick the hand that feeds it, but the sinner repays 
God with ingratitude for His countless blessings. All that we are 
or have, with the exception of sin, and can ever hope to have for 
time and eternity, comes from the blessing of God. If God had 
not given us life, health, talent, and opportunity, what would we 
be? what would we have? God says to the sinner: “I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love’ (Jer., xxxi, 3), and the sinner 
regards Him with indifference. God says: “I have drawn thee, 
taking pity on thee” (Jer., xxxi, 3), and the sinner treats Him with 
resentment. “God blessed us with every blessing” (Eph., i, 3) and 
the sinner overwhelms Him with ingratitude. “God comforteth us 
in all our tribulation” (2 Cor., i, 3) but the sinner seeks his con- 
solation in the deification of his passions and the repudiation of 
all God’s claims. 

We find this doctrine illustrated in the history of God’s chosen 
people. God blessed His people, and they enjoyed health and 
multiplied. He blessed their crops and cattle, and they grew rich. 
In proportion as they prospered they turned their backs on God 
and became idolaters. When God sent prophets to preach repent- 
ance to that people, they poured out their resentment on God’s 
messengers, and often went so far in their ingratitude as to put 
them to death. When God finally sent His only-begotten Son to 
teach that people to reverence and love Him, they persecuted Him 
until they brought Him to the ignominious death of the Cross. Just 
picture to yourself that awful scene that was enacted in the court 
of the Roman governor. According to the custom of the time, 
Pontius Pilate came out on the balcony of his mansion to free to 
the people a prisoner of their own choice. To the right of him stood 
Jesus of Nazareth, to the left Barabbas, who had been guilty of 
murder and sedition. When Pilate asked: “Whom will you that 
I free unto you, Barabbas, or Jesus that is called Christ?” (Matt., 
xxvii, 17) the people cried out with one voice: “Barabbas! Let 
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Jesus be crucified!” And when Pilate hesitated, the people cried 
out: “His blood be upon us and upon our children” (Matt., xxvii, 
25). Who were they that thus clamored for thé Heart’s Blood 
of Jesus Christ? Like ourselves, they were God’s chosen people. 
Like ourselves, they were the recipients of His favors. If we had 
been present on that lamentable occasion, we probably would have 
cried out with the multitude: “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” 
(Mark, xv, 14) for, if we have committed mortal sin in the past, 
we have condemned Jesus Christ to the death of the Cross. 

Oh, my brethren, mortal sin is so great an abomination in the 
sight of God that it provokes His enmity and changes His tenderest 
blessings into a curse. Though we can never fully understand its 
malice, we readily call it the greatest evil in the world. And who 
is there that is without sin? Who can justify himself before an 
outraged God? We do not want justice; we want mercy! “Spare, 
O Lord, spare thy people” (Joel, ii, 17). Though Peter had thrice 
denied his Master, he was not only pardoned but even made prince 
of the Apostles after he had “wept bitterly” (Luke, xxii, 62) over 
his sins. Let us, therefore, put our trust in our merciful Saviour, 
and pray with the lepers in to-day’s Gospel: “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us” (Luke, xvii, 13), so that His Blood may be upon us 
as a heavenly benediction, to purify our sin-stained souls, to inspire 
us with an abiding horror of sin, and to conduct us to the promised 
land on the secure way of repentance. Amen. 
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Thrift—Earthly and Heavenly 
By the Rigut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, LL. D. 


“Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Thrift inculcated during the World War. There 
is no opposition between the spirit of thrift and the spirit of the Gospel. The 
sower precedes the reaper. Judas kept the necessary purse for the little Apos- 
tolic band. Our Lord warns against over-anxiety, concentration of mind upon 
the purse. Judas forgot the warning, complained that the box of ointment 
might have been sold. He closed his career by selling his Master. 

1, Earthly Thrift—God has placed man in family, social, civic and religious 
relationships. Thence arise duties of beneficence and charity, and the finan- 
cial needs to perform these duties, and the prudent thrift that provides for 
these needs. Catholics give splendid examples of such generous thriftiness. 
But over-anxiety is to be avoided: there is over us Divine Providence, and we 
must not flout it; and there is danger of a growing spirit ‘of avarice. 

2. Heavenly Thrift. —Our highest treasures must be placed in heaven, 
secure there against rust, moth, thief. A pure intention turns all earthly 
gains into heavenly ones; and this intention is logical and easily made. 

Conclusion.—The thrift that allows us to perform our obligations to family, 
society, state, religion, is blessed by God. It must not degenerate into over- 
anxiety or into avariciousness. 


Introduction.—I wish to speak to-day concerning Thrift. I use 
the word in its good meaning of prudent, careful management, 
resulting usually in success or prosperity. We heard much about 
its desirability during the World War. On all sides we were ad- 
vised to purchase Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. Thrift, 
saving—these were, and still are, the campaign-cries of success and 
prosperity. 

Now, there is no opposition between these cries and the Gospel 
of Christ. Our Lord assuredly did not counsel a thriftless mode 
of life. If we do not take the trouble to sow, neither can we hope 
to reap. If a man will not work, said St. Paul to the early Chris- 
tians, neither let him eat. Our Lord and His Apostles were not 
fed miraculously. Judas carried the purse that should buy food 
for themselves, and if it might be, for others in need. 

Against what, then, does Our Saviour warn us in this day’s 
Gospel? He warns us against over-anxiety, a corroding kind of 
care, concerning the goods of this world. There is such a thing as 
being over-thrifty, and Judas exemplified the danger. He carried 
the necessary purse, but allowed his thoughts to center gradually 
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upon it, until he found himself able to complain when the sym- 
bolic box of right spikenard was broken over the hair of His 
Divine Master, and the precious ointment filled the house with 
its fragrance. “It could have been sold,” said this over-thrifty 
Apostle, who ended his days by selling his Lord for thirty pieces 
of silver. Yes, there is great danger of over-thriftiness. And 
against this Our Saviour warns us. How different would not Judas 
have been, had he taken to heart the Divine warning, and have 
sought first of all the kingdom of God and His justice! 

There are two kinds of thrift—earthly, heavenly. They are not 
in any necessary opposition. Indeed, the one is a good text for 
the other. 

1. Earthly Thrift—God has given us a body to care for, and a 
soul to save. Moreover, He has placed us in social relationships. 
Family life is to be provided for, social obligations are to be met, 
civic duties to be performed. The poor, the sick, the prisoner, are 
to be helped with things that must be bought with money. The 
activities of religion are to be sustained, foreign missions are to 
be supported. These are obligations resting upon the wage-earner 
in whatever class he may be toiling with hand or brain. He must 
not try to shift his obligations upon more charitable shoulders—a 
sort of moral “slacker” in this great Battle of Life in which all 
are engaged. 

It is wonderful to observe how manfully, how splendidly, these 
varied obligations are met by innumerable Catholics, especially by 
those who have but little of this world’s goods, but who, by honest 
thriftiness, accompanied, of course, by some or much self-denial, 
manage to make ends meet successfully and to lay something by, 
in addition, for the inevitable rainy day. Their self-respect, or bet- 
ter still, their respect for moral obligations, will not permit them 
to squander in folly what they have gained by hard work; will 
not permit them to contemplate the probability of their becoming a 
charge upon the kindness of others; will not permit them to 
exemplify in their own persons the scriptural proverb of the ant 
and the sluggard. | 

But in all this careful foresight of the thrifty man, there should 
not be any over-anxiety. Our Lord uses the word “solicitous” no 
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less than three times in the short extract constituting this day’s 
Gospel. “Be not solicitous,” He warns us. The word really means 
a corroding anxiety that fills the mind with fearful apprehensions 
of possible want in the future, that centers the whole thought of 
a man upon his physical necessities, and therefore tends to make 
him forget his moral obligations towards God, his neighbor, him- 
self. Such a man forgets that his supreme interest does not lie in 
this world; that he has not here, as St. Paul says, a lasting habita- 
tion; that this world is to be used as a stepping-stone to a higher 
one; that there is over him and over all men a Divine Providence, 
the love and care of a Heavenly Father, and that as His children 
we must learn to trust Him, because He hath care for us. 

But, quite apart from this forgetfulness of spiritual things, the 
over-thrifty man, the over-anxious man, may gradually degenerate 
into the miserly man. His charity ceases to be a spring of action; 
its old warmth is gone, its former beneficence ceases, and the heart 
slowly turns to stone. This miser will plead that he must provide 
for the rainy day—that he has a home and a family, and that 
“charity begins at home.” He conveniently forgets that charity 
should not stay at home. His pleas deceive no one. Judas com- 
plained that the box of spikenard could have been sold, and the 
proceeds given to the poor. But Judas seems to have deceived no 
one. Although Our Saviour answered him with infinite gentle- 
ness, hoping still to save him, the evangelist stigmatizes him for- 
ever with the plain and blunt word, “thief.” Yes, at heart a thief; 
in his pretended care for the poor, a hypocrite; and, at last, a traitor 
to his Divine Master. 

In our proper carefulness to provide for ourselves and for those 
dependent upon us, food and raiment and shelter, we must not for- 
get the higher things of the spirit. Our appreciation of the things 
of God, of His justice, of His kingdom, must outweigh our appre- 
ciation for even what are styled the necessaries of life. And so we 
come to the question of heavenly thrift. 

2. Heavenly Thrift.—“Lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven,” said Our Lord. The things we consider precious on earth 
may be consumed by rust and moth. Despite all our care in guard- 
ing them, they may be taken from us by thieves. At best, we can 
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own them only for the brief space of our earthly lives. But the 
heavenly treasures endure forever, and will be an endless source 
of happiness for us, without any admixture of anxiety as to their 
guardianship. There, neither rust nor moth can consume; there, 
no thief can break in and steal. | 

If we were truly sensible folk, we should strive more earnestly 
after heavenly than after earthly treasures. Certainly, we should 
not risk losing the former in our eagerness to win the latter. But 
what is called common sense appears to be rather uncommon. Our 
Lord Himself reminds us that the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. They have a proverb 
that cautions them against being penny wise and pound foolish. 
Now surely it is penny wisdom to spend nearly all our energies 
in hoarding the goods of this world; to be “‘solicitous” about them, 
as Our Lord says, that is, to banish all our peace of mind in their 
acquisition and retention, to become subjects only of overwhelming 
anxieties and corroding cares in respect of them; and meanwhile 
to make little or no effort to acquire the inestimably greater gains 
of heavenly thrift. Penny wise, pound foolish! We toil and moil 
to gain the penny, and meanwhile we foolishly squander the pound. 

Now the proper carefulness and foresight that go to make up 
the spirit of earthly thrift will teach us a lesson concerning 
heavenly thrift. How easily we can turn all the earthly dross to 
purest gold! We can sanctify all the labors we undergo to pro- 
vide for the needs of our families and for all just charities towards 
others—we can sanctify them and make them gain for us ever- 
lasting rewards. How? Simply by having in all our thoughts and 
words and actions a pure intention of carrying out God’s holy will 
in our regard. After all, we are the servants of God. He alone 
created us, He alone preserves us in life. From Him came all our 
powers of mind and body. It is therefore only strict logic to say 
that, whatsoever we do, we should do for the greater honor and 
glory of our Supreme Master, God. This pure intention will turn 
all our earthly gains into heavenly ones; and our earthly thrift be- 
comes a ladder that leads us up to endless rewards. 

Conclusion.—In our brief consideration of Thrift this morning, 
we have seen its desirability, both in an earthly and in a heavenly 
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sense. But, like many excellent things, it is not without its dan- 
gers. The thrift that enables us to meet all our obligations is 
blessed by Almighty God. We must therefore be thrifty. On the 
other hand, the gains of our thriftiness must be at the cheerful dis- 
posal of our various duties. We should not let anxieties as to our 
future make us forget God’s loving providence for us. Neither 
must we allow a love for our gains to fill our hearts, lest thrift 
degenerate into avarice. “God,” says St. Paul, “loveth the cheer- 
ful giver.” Finally, we should know how, by a pure intention, to 
make all of our gains on earth be counted for us, in heaven, as 
treasures that we shall possess with unimaginable happiness for- 
ever. For, if we seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, 
all these things shall be added unto us. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


X. How the Church Saved Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart 


By the Rev. Water Drum, S.J. 


The devotion to the Sacred Heart is founded on the faith, which 
the Church has in the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. 
That faith has always been the same. The devotion built thereon 
shows a gradual and historical evolution. And this devotion has 
been closely connected with the Church’s loyal condemnations of 
the dread Christological heresies, which have racked the mystic 
Christ. 

1. Arius. The condemnation of Arius by the Council of Nicza 
(A.D. 325) crushed the heresy, which denied the divine nature of 
the divine Person Jesus Christ In this wise Nicza saved to us 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart. For without the divinity of 
Christ, which dignifies with infinite worth His human love for 
God and us, there would have been no condign love of repara- 
tion,—no primary satisfaction of the physical Christ, no secondary 
satisfaction of the mystic Christ, no devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. 

2. Nestorius. The second epoch-making Christological heresy 
was that of Nestorius. He admitted the teaching of Nicazea,—the 
divine nature of the divine Person, the Christ, and a human nature 
distinct from the divine. But he postulated that the human nature 
of Our Lord belonged to a human person distinct from the divine. 
Were that so, the human love of Christ would be the love of a 
mere man; it would never be dignified by union with the divine. 
It would not be of infinite worth as God’s Own love; nor could 
that love of reparation be the object of our adoration. There 
would be no devotion to the Sacred Heart. The Council of 
Ephesus (A.D. 431) condemned this heresy of Nestorius; defined 
the oneness and divinity of the single Person, Jesus Christ, and 
the physical unity in this Divine Person, of the double nature, hu- 
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man and divine, of the Word made Flesh; and saved to the world 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

3. Eutyches. Step by step the battle was fought in defense of 
the dogmas on which devotion to the Sacred Heart rests. And 
as each victory was won, the clear mind of the Church in regard 
to the divinity of Christ was set forth by definitive, carefully 
worded decisions. Arius had taught that in Jesus there is ho 
divine Person and no divine nature. He was condemned by 
Niczea. Then Nestorius taught that in Jesus there are two persons 
and two natures. He was condemned by Ephesus. Was not this 
enough? No, there was still a loophole of escape for the heretic. 
Arius had denied the divine nature of Christ. No heretic had 
denied His human nature. Eutyches did the denial. He taught 
some sort of a mysterious blending of the human and the divine 
into one divine nature of the one divine Person, Jesus Christ. But 
such a divine nature could have no human will, whereby to satisfy 
for sin. So the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) condemned this 
Monophysite heresy of Eutyches; and defined still more clearly 
that, in Jesus Christ, there are two distinct natures, the human and 
the divine, physically united in one divine Person, and yet not 
merged into one nature. Once again the Church saved to the 
world the devotion to the Sacred Heart; for she defended the 
human love of reparation of Jesus for His Father and for us. 


4. Monothelites. A fourth time the Church suffered shock to 
her faith in the divinity of Christ. A new heresy arose. The 
Monothelites admitted the divinity of Christ against Arius, the 
oneness of His Person against Nestorius, the twofold nature 
against Eutyches; but postulated in Jesus only one will, one prin- 
ciple of action, and that divine. They denied the human activity, 
the human love of Christ for God and men; they rendered im- 
possible all love of reparation on the part of Christ, and all adora- 
tion of that love by us. They were condemned by the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 680). This Council defined the perfection 
of the human nature of Christ, His perfect human will distinct 
from the divine, His perfect human love distinct from the divine. 
And in this wise once again was the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
seved for us. 
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5. Luther. We now come to a synthesis of Christological 
heresies, which would have destroyed all devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Luther denied the Eucharistic presence. Worse than that, 
he substituted private judgment, for a rule of faith, in the stead 
of the infallible teaching Church. He opened the door to all 
sorts of blasphemies against our Saviour, such as we find in the 
theories of Protestant ministers of to-day. And to save the situa- 
tion, Luther took faith from the realm of reason, and put it down 
as an emotional confidence. It were quite in accord with Luther’s 
fundamentals of faith, were one to go the length of Drews and 
other Lutheran ministers, and deny that Jesus ever lived, pro- 
vided only that one have an emotional trust in one’s own per- 
sonal salvation. The Council of Trent (A.D. 1545-63) con- 
demned these many heresies; and, by so doing, saved the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 

6. Jansenism. Most carefully down the centuries has the 
Church defended her Christology; and in this wise saved the de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart. Witness the blows dealt by Pius X. 
against Modernism. Witness his decree in favor of frequent 
communion. Thereby was loosened the last clutch of Jansenistic 
rigorism upon the mystic Christ. Now all are free to have such 
love of reparation as the Sacred Heart wishes. He so loves His 
Father and us, as to abide with us in the Eucharist, and to be Food 
to strengthen us in our satisfactions for sin. We in turn should 
so love God our Father and Jesus, the mystic Head of the mystic 
Christ, as frequently to partake of this Eucharistic Food, and 
thereby to be strong in love of reparation for the sins of men. 














CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


By the Rev. C. M. Tuuenrte, O.P. 
X. 


“I met with trouble and sorrow: and I called upon the name of the Lord.”— 
Ps, cxiv, 4. 


In the litany of the Holy Name, we called Jesus “our way and 
our life’—“model of all virtues.” He is the only, the great, the 
divine Teacher, the faultless, ideal Model of a perfect life. All the 
priests in the sanctuary, all the religious in the convents, all the 
faithful in the sacred family circle, listen to the same Jesus; study 
and meditate on His life and doctrines; try to imitate His example. 
“Holy is His name,” sang the Blessed Lady in the Magnificat—her 
great canticle of joy. His name is sanctity itself. 

Now, whereas all, in all circumstances, must study that name, 
model of all virtues—in the hour of sorrow and sadness that name, 
Jesus Christ—“Jesus most patient,” is for the troubled mind a spe- 
cial, bright heavenly light, is for-the bleeding, breaking heart like 
“oil poured out.” We live in a vale of tears—tears flow always, 
tears flow everywhere. At the bottom of every human heart there 
is a cross. Silk and satin, gems and jewels, may cover that heart 
as roses cover a coffin, but they cannot remove the cross. There 
will be trouble in business; there will be trouble with neighbors; 
there will be trouble in the family; there will be trouble in the soul, 
known to God only. There will be sickness and death; there will 
be grief and pain; there will be groaning and moaning. There will 
be times when every individual feels money has no power; friends 
are helpless; father and mother can do nothing for me. I am alone 
in the silent, dark Garden of Olives. In such hours, no thought, no 
word, no melody is so sweet as the name of Jesus Christ. “The 
sorrows of death have compassed me and the perils of hell have 
found me. I met with trouble and sorrow: and I called upon the 
name of the Lord.” 

The name of Jesus is then like oil—oil poured into a burning 
lamp in the hands of a prudent virgin. It gives light. The pitiful, 
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unbelieving sufferers suffer in distress. From their lips come the 
others so fortunate and so happy? Why does God permit this? 
words: “Why,” “why,” “why’—why must I suffer? Why are 
From the lips of the Christian comes the word: “Jesus,” “Jesus,” 
“Jesus”—Jesus suffered more, and He was innocent. I am guilty; 
I deserve it. Jesus calls the sufferers, the poor, the hungering, the 
weeping, the persecuted, “blessed.” Sufferings bring blessings. 
Jesus transforms Good Friday into Easter Sunday; the tomb of the 
dead into a glorious tomb; the life of suffering into eternal beati- 
tude. “Blessed be the name of Jesus.” “Thy will be done.” 


When we meet with trouble and sorrow, the Holy Name of Jesus 
is like oil poured out on sorrow. It soothes the pain and heals the 
wound. How compassionate was Jesus, when dwelling among us, 
with the afflicted! He stands among the starving in the desert and, 
having a tender compassion, works a miracle and feeds the multi- 
tude; He meets a weeping mother following her only son to the 
grave and restores him to life; He goes to the tomb of Lazarus, 


actually weeping with the weeping Mary and Martha, and makes 
Lazarus come forth. He stands in the midst of the afflicted, and 
in His name “the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them” (Matt., xi, 5). Who can know that name of 
Jesus without calling upon that Jesus, when in need, and who can 
call upon that name of Jesus without feeling better? The ignorant, 
in their folly, seek consolation in gold and in silver, in science, in 
vain and flattering words of powerless friends, in distractions and 
dissipation, and are disappointed and become impatient. They are 
a burden to themselves and a cross to their own. The faithful call 
upon the name of Jesus, and the very thought of Him brings true 
joy to their hearts and a consolation sweeter than honey and music. 
They rejoice in their sufferings, feeling “as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us: so also by Christ doth our comfort abound” (2 Cor., 
i, 5). They learn to love their cross “Who now rejoice in my suf- 
ferings for you” (Col., i, 24). Pray for crosses, “God let me 
suffer or let me die; for the day on which I do not suffer is a day 
lost for Heaven,” and add many mortifications of your own choice 
to those inflicted by the loving hand of Jesus. 
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The Name of Jesus is like oil for those who suffer. Oil when 
‘consumed gives strength. The Name of Jesus, when called upon 
with a loving heart, makes the heart invincible. “Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses: but we will call upon the name of the 
Lord our God” (Ps. xix, 8). Thus the men of God fought their 
enemies of old; thus must we fight all the enemies of our soul, seek- 
ing our strength in the Name of Jesus. 

St. Paul was chosen by Christ to carry His name before the Gen- 
tiles and was told that “he must suffer great things for His name’s 
sake.” St. Paul did not fear to suffer great things. He felt that 
no tribulation, no distress, no famine, no nakedness, no danger, 
no persecution, no sorrow, could separate him from the love of 
Jesus Christ; that in His name he could do all things and carry 
all crosses. 

“Jesus, strength of the martyrs.” The martyrs in the first cen- 
tury suffered all the torments the cruel minds of tyrants could in- 
vent or conceive. The name of Jesus was constantly on their lips 
and in their hearts. They were naked—they were stoned, they 
were cut asunder, they were tempted, they were put to death by the 
sword; but in the name of Jesus, Jesus, the strength of martyrs, 
they conquered. 

Saints, like Blessed Henry Suso, have crosses “as numerous as 
the stars in the Heavens and as big as the stars.” They wrote the 
name of Jesus on the cross which made it light; they printed the 
name of Jesus over their hearts, which made them strong and 
changed the crosses into keys of Heaven. 

Call upon the Name of Jesus always, especially when you meet 
with trouble and with sorrow. 








STORY-SERMONETTES 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepericK A. REUTER 


TENTH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FoUNDATION-STONE OF EVERY VIRTUE 


My dear Children: A great contrast is seen in the picture the 
Gospel puts before our eyes to-day. Ther are two men, the one 
very proud and haughty, the other humble. Children, which of 
the two would you prefer? You will say, “I like the Publican, for 
he is humble.” Our Divine Lord prefers him also. Humility is 
the foundation of all justice: without it no one can please God, 
though he may practice and possess all virtues. Why did the fallen 
angels become devils? Simply because they failed to be humble. 
As soon as they listened to the suggestions of pride, God withdrew 
His grace from them and they were expelled from happiness into 
eternal misery. 

How low a man can fall when he leaves the narrow path of 
humility, we see in a certain Justin, a Franciscan friar and com- 
panion of St. John Capistran. He had received extraordinary 
graces by means of prayer, vigilance, mortification and other pious 
practices, so that far and near he was venerated as a pattern of 
Christian perfection and as a man highly favored by God. Even 
Pope Eugene IV., having received very favorable accounts of him, 
and being anxious to become personally acquainted with him, in- 
vited him to come to Rome. When he was introduced the Pope 
rose from his seat, went to meet him, embraced him and made the 
friar sit beside him. On Justin’s return St. John Capistran looked 
at him sorrowfully, and said: “O brother Justin, you went away 
an angel; you come back a devil.” Events confirmed only too 
plainly the truth of this harsh language. Justin seemed to grow 
prouder from day to day; for the most trivial reason he loudly 
complained that he was not treated with becoming respect; finally 
he forgot himself so far as to thrust a knife into the breast of one 
of the brothers, by whom, as he thought, he had been treated with 
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contempt. After this murder he fled, and wandered about com- 
mitting many other crimes. At last he was cast into prison at 
Naples, and, hardened in unbelief and malice, he put an end to his 
life. If he had remained humble he might now be a saint in 
heaven. 

Among all the virtues of our Blessed Lord, there are three 
especially which we ought to strive continually to learn of Him, 
namely, Meekness, Humility, and Obedience. And why so? First, 
because He Himself points them out especially for our imitation, 
and, secondly, because they are all three opposed to the deadly sin 
of pride, which was the beginning of evil, and the cause of the 
fall of both the angels and our first parents. Pride, the mother of 
many other vices, shows itself especially in three ways, namely, 
by resenting injuries, attributing all good to itself, and setting 
itself up against lawful authority. Now the three virtues before 
mentioned are directly opposed to these three forms of pride. 
Meekness enables us to bear injuries and affronts without resent- 
ment; Humility makes us acknowledge by deeds, as well as words, 
that whatever good we have comes from God; and Obedience 
makes us submit our will to that of our superiors for the love of 
God. Hence if we practice these three virtues, we shall heal three 
of the worst wounds inflicted on our souls by pride, and we shall 
have gone a great way towards making our souls conformable to 
the image of Jesus Christ. 

General Howard was a great soldier of the Civil War, he was 
not only brave but just and kind, and every one who knew him 
loved him. During General Sherman’s last campaign in the South 
he had been put at the head of a special division. A great parade 
was to take place in the city of Washington at the close of the 
war, and the officer whose place General Howard had taken in- 
sisted on riding at the head of the division, and his friends were 
so powerful that General Sherman could not refuse the request. 
He sent for General Howard, told him of the request and asked 
him if he would mind to let the other General ride at the head of 
the division. General Howard replied that the division was now 
his command and he had the right to ride at its head. “Of course, 
that is true,” said General Sherman, “but, Howard, you ate a 
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Christian, and don’t care so much about show, and your brilliant 
record can stand this disappointment.” “Oh,” said General How- 
ard, “if that’s what you mean, let him ride there and let him have 
the honor.” “Very well,” said General Sherman, “let him have 
the honor, but you will report to me before the start of the parade 
and ride by my side at the head of the whole army.” 

So you see that by giving up what he had a right to claim, this 
general gained a much greater honor. Jesus tells us a great many 
things about humility and about seeking the first place. And He 
tells us that the man who is last may be the first, and the man 
who is least may be greatest, and that the man who is willing to 
be a servant is, after all, a king. 

Of Meekness and Humility, our Blessed Lord says to us in the 
Holy Gospel, “Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of 
heart.” These three are, therefore, the favorite virtues of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus; and if you wish to know to what extent 
our Lord practised them, you have only to read the history of His 
cruel Passion. There you will see Him betrayed, blasphemed, 
mocked, derided, blindfolded, struck on the face, spit upon, 
scourged, crowned with thorns end crucified, yet uttering not a 
word of complaint, on the centrary, praying for His executioners. 


All the exercises of virtue and of good works are valueless be- 
fore God without humility. This is strikingly shown in the fol- 
lowing legend. A certain saint had a vision. He was placed at 
the judgment-seat of God, and saw how every moment souls, who 
had departed this life, arrived to be judged. Each had a sack 
over his shoulder; in the front part were his good works, and in 
the part hanging behind were his sins. Both the good works and 
the sins, after their kind, were put up in packages. The sack in 
each case was opened and the packages with their good works and 
sins were laid upon the scales. The packages of the sins of most 
people by far outweighed the packages of good works, whereupon 
the divine Judge pronounced sentence of condemnation. Finally 
a woman came with a sack, the front part of which was full of 
good works while the other part contained only a few faults. The 
saint thought: “Thanks be to God, this woman will certainly go 
to heaven.” But when the good works were put into the scales 
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they were as light as a feather and were overbalanced by the sins. 
Full of astonishment the saint asked an angel who was standing 
by: “How is it that this multitude of good works has so light a 
weight?” The angel replied: “Know that this woman has done 
a great deal of good, but since she was full of vanity and pride, 
her good works are without weight in the eyes of the all-seeing 
Judge, and she is lost forever.” 


My dear boys and girls, learn from what you have heard, how 
necessary a virtue humility is for our salvation. Without it, there 
is no forgiveness of sin, no good work meritorious for heaven, and 
no final perseverance. 


ELEVENTH SuNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
UNPROFITABLE SPEECH 


My dear Children: There was one saint once who said: “I wish 
I had buttons on my lips, which I should have to unfasten before 
I could speak, for I should then gain more time to reflect and to 
consider my speech.” And that saint is called Francis. He surely 
did not have need for such buttons, for he was prudent in all 
things, but we need them in order that that, what is said of the deaf 
and dumb man in the gospel of this day, may be applied to us: he 
spoke right. Many sins are committed with the eyes, ears, feet 
and hands, and with the other senses and members of the body 
in general; but most sins are committed with the tongue. On the 
day of judgment we shall see how great is the number of people 
who on account of sins of the tongue are cast into hell. 

Among the Japanese there are certain men called story-tellers. 
They stand on street corners and a group of children sit in a semi- 
circle listening to what he has to say. It happened that one day 
a Jesuit missionary was passing and he stood and listened, and this 
is what he heard. 

Once upon a time a little boy went to heaven, and the first thing 
he saw was a long shelf with very strange articles upon it. “What 
is that,” he asked, “is that something to make soup of?” The 
Japanese are very fond of soup, and the boy thought that the 
strange things he saw might be used for that purpose. “No,” was 
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the reply, “these are the ears of little boys and girls who didn’t 
pay any attention to what they heard, and when they died their 
ears came to heaven, but the rest of their bodies did not.” The 
little boy saw another shelf with things that were strange and 
queer to him, and asked what it was. “Those things are tongues,” 
he was told, “they belonged to boys and girls who were always 
talking and telling other people how to be good, but they them- 
selves never did as they told others to do, and when they died 
their tongues came to heaven, but the rest of their bodies did not.” 

Now you know what that story means. It is just a fairy story, 
but like all fairy stories it has a lesson. God gives us ears and 
tongues and hands and feet and eyes and hearts, to help us if 
used rightly, and if we don’t use them as God wants us to use 
them, they do us no good, but evil. Jesus said it would be better 
for us to be blind than to see only bad things, and that it would be 
better for us to be deaf than for us to hear only wicked things. 

Among your companions you will find boys and girls who 
always want to speak of their knowledge and cleverness, and when 
they have done something good they cannot rest until they have 
published it everywhere. Such discourses are objectionable for 
two reasons: First, they offend against humility; secondly, they 
deprive our good works of all merit before God. ‘Let another 
praise thee, and not thy own mouth; a stranger, and not thy own 
lips,” so says Holy Writ. 

During the cruel persecution of the Chinese Emperor, Hien 
Fong, A.D. 1850, a Christian convert named Yin came to settle 
down at the pagan town Lo, where he began to work at his trade, 
which was that of a tile-maker. He had not received much in- 
struction, and, though fervent and pious, was by no means clever; 
accordingly he made no attempt to announce the gospel to his new 
neighbors. Being, however, a man of simple manner, and of a 
pure, innocent, and upright life, he preached much by his example. 
He heard those around him cursing and swearing, but he never 
cursed. He saw them quarrelling and fighting, but he was never 
seen in a passion or in enmity with his neighbors. 

A course of life so different from that of his neighbors excited 
the curiosity of some gardeners who lived near him. To satisfy- 
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themselves they came to visit him. “How is it,” they said, “that 
you do not live as we do? You are not like us; what sort of a 
man are you?” “I am a Christian,” he replied, “and I do noth- 
ing but follow the teaching of my religion.” “Your religion!” 
said they; “what is your religion and what is its teaching?” 
Explanations followed, and his religion was thought to. be good 
because he himself was good. In a short time eighteen pagans 
became Christians. 

Unprofitable speech is found in whispering and tale-bearing, 
which consists in telling a person the evil things another has said 
about him and thus sowing the seeds of dissension and discord. 
A tale-bearer frequently causes those who have loved one another 
and lived in peace to become bitter enemies. The tale-bearer 
pretends to be well-disposed towards his fellow men; he does 
not let it appear that he means any harm; by a friendly manner 
he endeavors to gain confidence; in the meantime, he lies in wait, 
like the sneak he is, watching all their movements and words, 
and then reports them, exaggerated and distorted, to the person 
or the persons whom he wishes to prejudice against them. Chil- 
dren, tale-bearing is an abominable vice in the eyes of God; there- 
fore the Sacred Scripture says: “Six things there are which the 
Lord hateth, and the seventh His soul detesteth: haughty eyes, 
a lying tongue, hands that shed innocent blood, a heart that 
deviseth wicked plots, feet that are swift to run into mischief, a 
deceitful witness that uttereth lies, and him that soweth discord 
among brethren.” Boys and girls, guard against this vice, and 
be faithful to secrets entrusted to you. 

One day an English nobleman came to see John Wedgwood, the 
famous potter. You know a potter is a man who makes beautiful 
things out of clay. One of the employees, a lad of fifteen years, 
was delegated to show the nobleman around the factory. Now 
this nobleman was a man who didn’t believe in God, and who, 
while he was learned, yet was very rough in his speech and used 
bad words and made light of sacred things. The boy was at 
first greatly shocked at the nobleman’s wicked’ words, but after 
a while laughed at his smart remarks. Mr. Wedgwood, who 
followed them, heard much of the conversation and was very 
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indignant at the way in which the nobleman spoke before the boy. 
When they came back to the office, Mr. Wedgwood picked out 
a very beautiful vase of the choicest pattern, and holding it in 
his hands, told the nobleman the long and careful way in which it 
had been prepared. The nobleman was greatly pleased with the 
explanation and was much charmed with the beautiful shape and 
color and design of the vase, and reached out his hand to take it. 
Just as he touched it, however, the owner let it fall to the ground, 
and his visitor, uttering an angry word, said: “I wanted that one 
for myself, and now it is ruined by your carelessness.” “My 
lord,” said the old potter, “there are things more precious than 
any vase—things which when ruined can never be restored. I can 
make another vase like this for you, but you can never give back to 
the boy who has just left us the simple faith and the pure heart 
which you have destroyed by making light of sacred things and 
by using impure words in his presence.” I have heard men say 
that they would give their right arm if they could forget some of 
the things they heard when they were boys. 


Children, be prudent in your speech, and always reflect, before 
you open your mouth, whether what you are going to say is right 
and according to the will of God. Be moderate in speaking; the 
less you speak the less you sin, and the more easily you can give 
an account of your words. If you observe this one rule, you 
will not contaminate your conscience with any sinful word. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Heroic Love 


My dear Children: In His public life Jesus taught us to forgive 
our enemies. He is surrounded on all sides by enemies who envy, 
hate and persecute Him. They call His miracles the works of the 
devil, they misrepresent His doctrine, and say that He seduces 
the people; they pursue Him and strive to take His life. How 
does He conduct Himself towards them? Does He return evil 
for evil? No; He suffers and forgives. 

In His Passion again Jesus taught us to forgive our enemies. He 
is apprehended and bound as a malefactor deserving death; He is 
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dragged with contumely and abuse from judge to judge; He is 
scourged; the soldiers put a crown of thorns on His head and 
spit in His face; He is crucified between two thieves and is mocked 
and blasphemed even in the agony of death. He silently and 
patiently endures it all, and when dying opens His mouth, not 
to complain, but to pray for His enemies and murderers. After 
knowing this can we refuse to forgive our enemies ? 

During the persecution of Maximinian, St. Sabinus, Bishop of 
Aris, was tortured at the command of the governor Venustianus. 
His two hands had been cut off, when the cruel governor was 
seized with a terrible pain in his eyes and suffered horribly. The 
holy martyr went over to him and began to pray over him. He 
had scarcely finished his prayer when the governor was released 
of his pain. Count Francis of Guise, who waged war against the 
Protestants, was told that one of them was in the camp seeking 
to kill him. He had him arrested. The Protestant admitted his 
purpose. The Count asked him: “Have I done you any harm?” 
“No,” he replied, “but I intended to kill you because you are the 
greatest enemy of my faith.” The Count said: “If you wish to 
kill me on account of your faith I will forgive you on account of 


mine,” and he dismissed him without punishment, permitting him | 


to pass unmolested out of the camp. 

To bear wrongs patiently and to forgive injuries, are part of 
the duty of every Christian. Indeed, it is the very spirit of the 
Christian religion to suffer patiently the injuries we receive from 
others, and to forgive our enemies from our hearts. “I say to 
you,” said our Lord, “not to resist evil, but if a man strike thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also.” My dear boys 
and girls, by bearing patiently the evil which others do us, we 
prevent their further sin, inasmuch as we soothe their angry feel- 
ing, nay, often our very meekness will bring them to repentance; 
whereas, if we fly into a passion and reproach them, we increase 
their anger and are the cause of their offending God still more. 
“A mild word breaketh wrath,” says the Wise Man, “but a harsh 
word stirreth up fury.” 

A certain official attached to the Court of the Emperor of 
China became afflicted with a loathsome disease. He was driven 
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from the palace, and, having no friends, was on the point of 
perishing from exposure and want. Two poor Christians took 
compassion on him and received him into their cottage, dressed 
his sores, and waited on him with the greatest tenderness. At 
the end of three months they ventured to speak to him about the 
affairs of his soul. To their grief and astonishment he flew into 
a passion, loaded them with reproaches, and threatened to denounce 
them to the persecutors. In fact, he left their house and did 
not return for some time, leaving them for a whole month in fear 
and trembling. At the end of that time he again had recourse 
to them for assistance. Forgetting the ingratitude and ill-treat- 
ment they had received from him, they welcomed him with the 
same charity, and waited on him with the same care, redoubling, 
in the meanwhile, their prayers for his conversion; whereupon 
the heart of the pagan was softened. “A religion,” said he, “which 
inspires such conduct cannot but come from God. Teach me to 
know and love the God whom you serve, and to prepare myself 
for death which cannot be far distant.” The Christians instructed 
him and had him baptized. Not long after, he expired, glorifying 
God and blessing his charitable benefactors. 

It is a universally acknowledged truth: The more difficult the 
work the greater the reward. The love of friends causes no in- 
convenience; it is in our nature; but to love an enemy we must 
do violence to ourselves and overcome ourselves; it demands some 
effort on our part. But does not heaven demand efforts? and 
does it not deserve every effort to gain it? Now, because the 
love of enemies demands greater efforts, hard struggles, and great 
self-denial, it has a claim to a great reward. 

The great war has brought to light some very striking examples 
of heroic love. We were told by the daily papers that the Germans 
hate the English, that the English hate the Turks, and the Turks 
hate the Italians, and the Italians hate the Austrians, and the 
Austrians hate the Russians. Everybody hated the other one, 
for war teaches men to hate their enemies. Jesus, however, taught 
us to love our enemies. Jesus loved Judas. He prayed for the 
men who crucified Him. If people would only practice the teach- 
ing of Christ there would be no more war. 
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One of the New York dailies told the story of an Englishman 
and a German, who had both been severely wounded in one of the 
battles in Northern France. They lay very near together in the 
trench. One of them had some water in his canteen, and the 
other had none, so the one who had the water crawled over and 
shared it with the suffering enemy. And then they began to love 
each other, and when they loved each other they could not be 
enemies any longer. 

If you had a little garden, what would you do with it? You 
would plant flower or vegetable seeds there, and raise something 
that would be pretty and useful. You would not plant in that 
garden the seeds of weeds and poisonous plants that would be 
useless and hurtful. In the same way Jesus tells us that in the 
garden of the heart we must be sure to plant only good seeds, 
seeds of love and kindness. We must not allow a single plant 
of hate to grow there, even hate for our enemies. 

Children, if you live in enmity with any of your companions, 
give it up this very moment, forgive your enemy from your heart, 
and at the first opportunity extend to him the hand of recon- 
ciliation. Be at peace with every one. Forgive one another, 
that God may forgive you your sins and receive you as His children 
into the mansions of everlasting peace. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


A HEALING oF SINFUL MAN 


My dear Children: If you see among your companions a boy 
or a girl afflicted with a bad eruption on the skin, you try to 
avoid them. The Gospel story we have just read, tells of lepers 
who were looked upon as unclean. The disease they had was called 
leprosy. Leprosy is a symbol of sin, for as this disease defiles 
the body, so sin contaminates the soul, deprives .t of the life of 
grace, and plunges it into eternal death. If we wish to be freed 
of the leprosy of the soul, we must show ourselves to the priests, 
4. €., we must sincerely confess our sins to them, for they have 
the power, not only of pronouncing us clean, but of really cleansing 
us from sins. 
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We should confess frequently, because we often sin. If there 
were a man who never in his life committed even a venial sin, 
he could not and should not confess, for confession is only or- 
dained for sinners. But there is no man or woman who does not 
some time or other commit sin during the course of life; even 
the greatest saints were not without some sin, and although they 
did not sin grievously, yet they were not free from lesser faults. 
As every man is a sinner, every man must confess, because 
Christ has ordained it so. Whether we commit mortal or venial 
sins, we should frequently go to confession. 

A hermit having fallen through human frailty into several 
faults, went to Siloe, one of the great Fathers of the desert, to ask 
him what he should do. “My son,” he answered, “you must 
rise again from your fall.” “But, my Father, I have already 
done so, and I have fallen again.” ‘Well, just rise again once 
more.” “And how often must I thus rise again?’ “As often 
as you fall,” replied the Father. “Rise again always as long as 
you live, and when the hour of your death comes, it will find you 
either standing or lying down, and it will carry you in that 
position before the sovereign tribunal of God.” 

May God grant, my children, that, when that terrible messenger 
comes to you, he will find you standing, that is, in the grace of 
God, so that your sentence then may be that of the just. 

Though he who lives in the state of grievous sin may perform 
all kinds of good works, pray, fast, and give alms, yet he cannot 
expect the least reward for it hereafter. What an injury do not 
sinners inflict upon themselves who for a long time, often for 
years, neglect to confess! Even venial sins are a great evil; and 
if we view them as an offence against God we must look upon 
them as the greatest of temporal evils. Venial sins prevent our 
entrance into heaven, and unless forgiven here, they must be 
atoned for in purgatory. The greater the number of venial sins, 
the longer will be the punishment in purgatory. Should we not, 
then, confess frequently in order to free ourselves more and more 
from venial sins, and not be compelled to suffer long in purga- 
tory? Those who disregard venial sins commit them without 


fear or scruple. He who does not confess often, easily falls into 
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a state of lukewarmness, and runs the risk of finally falling into 
- mortal sins, and of being ultimately rejected. 

A young boy, who had made his First Communion only a few 
months previously, was sent by his parents as an apprentice to a 
trade they had chosen for him. On the day of his First Com- 
munion he had taken one great resolution, which at all hazards 
he was resolved to keep. It was this: “If by some great mis- 
fortune I should happen to fall into mortal sin, I will go to Con- 
fession before I retire to rest on that very same day.” 

This misfortune did occur. It was on a Saturday, and the 
weather was exceedingly stormy; moreover, the priest lived at a 
considerable distance from the place where the boy dwelt. The 
tempter, who had been the occasion of his fall, suggested to him 
that he might easily delay his visit to the priest for a few days, 
considering he dwelt at such a distance and the weather was so 
bad. But suddenly recalling to mind his promise, the boy seemed 
to hear deep down in his soul a voice—perhaps it might have 
been that of his guardian angel—which urged him to go imme- 
diately : “Go to Confession at once; do as you promised.” 

For a moment he hesitated. Falling down on his knees, he said 
a “Hail Mary,” to obtain the grace of knowing the will of God, 
and of following it. He rose from his knees and set out for the 
church. On his return he met his godmother, who inquired of 
him where he had been. He told her all, with joy on his coun- 
tenance. “I could not go to sleep,” he said, “until I had become 
reconciled to God.” 

His mother was accustomed on Sunday mornings to allow her 
children a longer time for sleep than on other days. When it 
became rather late on this Sunday, she went to the door of the 
little room in which he slept to awake him. She knocked, but 
received no answer. She then opened the door, and found him 
still in bed, asleep, as she thought. “Rise quickly, you lazy boy,” 
she said, as she approached the bed. Seeing that he heeded not, 
she took his hands; they were cold. With terror she looked more 
closely at him. This look told her all. The child was dead and 
his body cold. How fortunate for him that he had not delayed 
going to Confession. Children, learn from this example never 
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to delay even for one instant the return to God when by misfortune 
a mortal sin has separated you from Him. Make immediately an 
act of contrition, and go to Confession as soon as possible. 

Most persons immediately after Confession have an earnest 
desire to sin no more, to avoid all evil occasions, and to lead a 
new life. For some time everything goes well; they carefully 
avoid everything that might cause them to fall, and diligently 
employ the means prescribed by the confessor. But their fervor 
gradually lessens; they cease to pray fervently, to not renew their 
resolutions so frequently; they incline again more to the world. 
Thus it goes on for some time. Gradually the impressions of 
grace begin to wane and the fear of God grows weaker and 
gradually they commit the old sins again. Why this relapse? 
Because they deferred confession too long; temptation got the 
upper hand of them. 

Children, if you wish to be a good Catholic, and you want to 
be sure of heaven, you must confess not only once a year, but 
often. In general, I advise young people to go to Confession 
once a month. I am convinced that if you confess and com- 
municate often you will preserve yourself from sin, make progress 
in virtue, and attain salvation. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Gop AND MAMMON 


My dear Children: Our Lord tells us in the Gospel of this 
Sunday that we cannot serve two masters. God and Mammon 
are two masters always at war with each other. Mammon means 
nothing else than riches or avarice, the inordinate desire after 
the goods of this world, and a sinful desire to obtain them. 
The avaricious man does not seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice; what he seeks and desires is money and goods; he 
thinks only of them. He violates Christian charity and justice; he 
oppresses the poor, widows and orphans when there is a question of 
gratifying his avarice. 

Children, understand me, to be rich and to be avaricious are 
not one and the same thing. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Job and 
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David were rich, but not avaricious. They were holy men: There 
are rich people who are not avaricious, and there are poor people 
who are. very avaricious. Only those who inordinately seek and 
love money and other worldly goods are avaricious. 

A merchant named William made a long journey into a distant 
country, acquired a large fortune by his industry and skill, and 
after many years returned to his native country. Just as the ship 
arrived, he heard that all his relations were assembled at a merry 
supper party in a near-by country house. He immediately hur- 
ried to it, and, in the joy of his heart, did not even take time to 
exchange for a better coat his traveling dress, which had grown 
rather shabby in the course of the voyage. The consequence was 
that, as he came into the brilliantly-lighted room, his fine cousins 
showed but little pleasure at seeing him back again, imagining 
from his shabby apparel that he had returned home poor. A 
young servant whom he had brought with him was indignant 
at the conduct of these relations. ‘What a heartless set!” said 
he, “who do not even give their friend a hearty welcome after 
so long an absence.” “Just wait a moment,” said the merchant 
to him, in a low voice; “they will soon show a different counte- 
nance.” He then put a precious ring, which he carried with him, on 
his finger; and, lo! all their countenances brightened up, and each 
pressed towards “dear Cousin William.” One took him by the 
hand, another embraced him, and all contended for the honor 
of receiving and entertaining him at their houses. “Can it then 
be,” said the astonished servant, “that the ring has some hidden 
power to bewitch the people?’ “Oh, no,” said William, “‘it is 
only that they see by the sparkling ring, which is worth some 
thousand dollars, that I am rich; and riches rank above every- 
thing else in their eyes.” ‘Oh! you blinded men!” cried the boy; 
“ft is not, then, the ring, but your own avarice, that has bewitched 
you! Can it, indeed, be that men should prize a bit of yellow 
ore and a brilliant stone more highly than a man so noble as my 
master?” How many a silly fool worships wealth and is blind to 
virtue! 

We must always be on our guard, dear children, against the 
hateful and contemptible vice of avarice, which is the fruitful 
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source of so many evils, and we should be the more watchful 
because it is apt to grow upon people without their perceiving it, 
especially as they acquire wealth and advance.in years. Your 
parents, dear children, should take every opportunity of promoting 
liberality in you, teaching you to be generous to your companions, 
and to love above all things Christ’s poor; otherwise your parents 
will see you grow up mean, selfish and miserly. You should 
always remember the words of our divine Lord that He has prom- 
ised on His own divine word, that even a cup of water given in 
His name shall not lose its reward. 

We have a terrible example of the fatal consequences of avarice 
in the traitor Judas, who, for the few paltry pieces of silver, 
betrayed His divine Master. On the other hand, it was the 
charity of Tobias which obtained for him the visit of the arch- 
angel Raphael and many blessings, both spiritual and temporal. 
Again, it was the liberal hospitality which the woman of Sunam 
showed to the prophet Eliseus that merited the restoration of her 
son to life. 

A rich miser, who had never given a penny to a poor man, kept 
a monkey for his amusement; but this monkey he even hoped to 
sell again for more than he had cost. One day this hard-hearted 
man had gone out. The ape got his paws upon the well-filled 
money chests, and threw whole handfuls of gold and silver out 
of the window into the street. 

The people who saw this ran to pick the money up; they 
scrambled and fought for it and gathered up as much as they 
could. At length, when the chests were almost empty, the miser 
came up the street and saw with horror what was going on. “Oh! 
you hideous, stupid brute!”’ he cried out, threatening the ape with 
his clenched fist. A neighbor, however, said to him in the midst 
of his fury: “Keep your temper. It is certainly stupid to throw 
money out of the window like this monkey; but, pray, is the man 
more reasonable who locks it up in chests and makes no use what- 
ever of it? See how God punished the avaricious man by the means 
of a stupid animal! 

Children, there is a great difference between a proper and an 
inordinate love of money. He who properly loves money has not 
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the money itself in mind, but the proper use of it; he would be 
quite indifferent to it if he could not make use of it. Money is 
to him what medicine is to a sick man. He loves medicine because 
thereby he hopes to gain a benefit. On the contrary, he who 
loves money for money’s sake, has only the money and not the 
use of it in view; the possession of money gives him great pleasure. 
Thus the rich merchant, of whom Caesarius relates that his friends 
were obliged to promise him that they would bind a purse of gold 
upon his heart and put it into the grave with him, certainly loved 
money. Thus the Emperor Caligula loved money; he often rolled 
himself on it with great satisfaction. Many Catholics have indeed 
no purse bound upon their heart, nor do they roll themselves upon 
their money, but their hearts and souls cling to it; their most 
pleasant hours are spent in counting their money. 


The rich man may lose all his wealth by misfortune, and be 
reduced to beggary during his lifetime; but death tears from man 
all he possesses. Suppose a man has boxes full of gold, death will 
not leave him a cent; suppose he owns houses and lands, nothing 
remains for him but the coffin, in which his body is laid, and a 
few feet of clay in which he moulders. 

The Emperor Constantine one day demonstrated this truth to 
one of his officers, to cure him of his inordinate love of money. 
He marked out with his sword on the surface of the ground a 
space six feet long and two feet wide, and then said to him: “This 
is all that finally remains for us, my friend; why should we labor 
so much to gather riches?” 

Children, often think of this story when you have a desire for 
the riches and pleasures of the world. “That is all that will 
remain to me in death.” Remember, man is made for heaven, 
his eyes look towards heaven. Give a horse a bundle of hay, and 
a dog a piece of meat, and they are satisfied and wish for no 
more. The heart of man is made for love and union with God 
and will never find rest in sensual enjoyments. In spite of his 
millions the heart of the avaricious man feels disquieted. 


A miser had hidden with care a large sum of money in the 
hollow of a rock. A father of a family, in despair at the want of 


his children, betook himself to that spot, with the intention of 
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hanging himself with a rope he carried for that purpose. Of a 
sudden he felt the ground yielding beneath him, and he fell into 
the hollow which the miser had dug out. After recovering from 
his fall, he found the treasure hidden there, and took it off as a 
present from heaven. Later on the miser came to contemplate his 
gold; finding it gone, he hanged himself with the rope the other 
had left behind him. 

My dear boys and girls, as Christians and followers of Jesus 
Christ, we must consider that when He came down from heaven 
upon earth that He would not possess any riches, which you so 
greedily desire; nay, He loved poverty so much that He chose to 
be born of a poor and lowly virgin, and not of a rich princess of 
the earth. When He came into the world He would not live in a 
magnificent palace, but in a miserable manger where rough straw 
touched His tender body. Moderate your desires for earthly 
goods which are vain and frail. Your divine Judge will ask you 
what you have done for heaven, not what you possessed of the 
goods of this world. Endeavor to be rich in virtues and good 
works; these are true treasures, far more precious than all the 
gold and silver of the world. 





Book Reviews 


The Westminster Cathedral and Its Architect. By Winefride De L’H6pital. 
With An Introduction by Professor W. R. Lethaby, F.R.I.B.A. Two vol- 
umes. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


The magnificent edifices reared during the Ages of Faith had passed into 
alien hands who loved not the ancient worship. Three centuries of persecu- 
tion had reduced the once great Catholic population to a slender minority. 
The winter passed slowly and the “Second Spring” came. A new hierarchy 
was assigned to the desolate sees. Churches and monasteries arose and 
flourished, religion and education increased and multiplied. A new Cathe- 
dral to replace the lost heritage was the hope and dream of the rejuvenated 
Church. Cardinal Wiseman conceived the plan, Cardinal Manning labored 
to realize it, Cardinal Vaughan beheld its fruition. It is the pride and glory 
of the English Catholic Church, 

The first volume tells the story of the erection of this great edifice and 
describes minutely its many beauties. At times the language is severely 
technical and may puzzle the ordinary reader, but the work is so well illus- 
trated that every lover of Christian art will find pleasure and solace in its 
pages. The exterior and interior arrangements, the altars, chapels, and 
furniture are explained in detail, and the many decorations are faithfully 
portrayed. The laying of the cornerstone—a day of triumph for Catholicity 
in England—is well related and the story of its completion and the cere- 
monies of the opening are told with a wealth of detail. 

The second volume is devoted to the life and achievements of the archi- 
tect, John Francis Bentley. His early life, his family history, his struggles 
and disappointments, his courage and perseverance, are sympathetically 
related. He was not only an architect, but a designer of stained glass, 
metal work, mosaics, furniture and textiles. As a builder of family homes, 
a restorer of ancient shrines, a beautifier of unfinished churches, he made 
a unique record in the history of English ecclesiastical designers. He built 
few churches, yet they are gems of art and usefulness. The Westminster 
cathedral is his masterpiece. He needs no other monument to his skill. 

The books are well printed, skilfully arranged and tastefully bound. The 
illustrations, one hundred and sixty in number, are exquisite. Every 
admirer of the artistic and beautiful should read these two volumes. 


Abbotscourt. By John Ayscough. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) 

The kindly humor and literary skill of the distinguished ecclesiastic who 
veils his identity under the non de plume “John Ayscough,” are ever wel- 
comed by the large circle of readers who admire his charming novels. 
Story after story comes from his prolific pen, yet the freshness of his ideas 
and the originality of the settings are invariably interesting and welcome. 
His knowledge of human nature, his powers of analysis, his wealth of 
detail, add to the fascinations of his narratives. He is an ideal story teller. 

“Abbotscourt” is a simple story, with love and adventure freely inter- 
mingled. The heroine, Eleanor Abbot, is the daughter of a wealthy baronet. 
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Her various trials and temptations are well related, although at times the 
situations seem strained. However, she evades every danger and emerges 
triumphantly at the conclusion. It is a good story, although there are 
occasional lapses from the author’s former smoothness. 


' Father Maturin, A Memoir. By Masie Ward. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York.) 


The authoress makes several pleasing departures from the time-honored 
methods of biographical writings: the life story is told principally from the 
letters of the distinguished priest ; little space is devoted to time or place; the 
thoughts and motives of the hero form the bulk of the narrative. The 
purity of character, the whole-souled enthusiasm, the intense piety of Father 
Maturin are well known to his many admirers, yet new and interesting 
phases of his character are revealed in this little volume. His tragic death 
on the ill-fated Lusitania adds a dramatic flavor to the story of his life. 

The second section contains letters written to nameless correspondents, 
Only a tithe of his letters have been preserved, yet they throw much light 
on the truly religious spirit which animated every fibre of his soul. His 
advice brought consolation and peace to many troubled hearts, and led 
many wanderers to the fold of Christ. The reader who peruses this cor- 
respondence carefully and ponders its meaning, will find surcease of sorrow, 
and will be brought nearer to God. 


The Story of Modern Progress. With a Preliminary Survey of Earlier 
Progress. By Willis Mason West. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston and New York.) 


Professor West of the University of Minnesota has written a book quite 
different from the ordinary compendiums of history. The various dynasties, 
the political changes. the wars of conquest, are usually the subject matter 
of such manuals, The present work deals with the industrial and educa- 
tional advances of the nations. It is well written and arranged, and sup- 
plied with numerous maps and illustrations. 

However, the author is most unjust and inaccurate in his references to 
the Catholic Church. “All the East became divided among the four 
patriarchates of Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria and Constantinople, while 
all the West came under the authority of the Bishop of Rome” (p. 26). 
“Even in the West, until about 700, most men looked upon the Bishop of 
Rome only as one among five great patriarchs, though the most loved and 
trusted one” (p. 42). A casual perusal of the writings of the Fathers, or 
the works of Duchesne or Battifol would dispel such idle delusions. Many 
of the Crusaders were inspired by “the spirit of adventure and the greed for 
gain in land or gold” (p. 73). “The chief benefit of these religious cam- 
paigns was the acquisition of Saracen knowledge and inventions. The 
Universities did not make good. their first promise” (p. 100). John Tetzel 
was licensed to “sell indulgences” (p. 138). 

It would appear from these and similar bits of fiction scattered through 
the volume that the rebellion of Luther was the beginning of modern 
progress, long delayed and obstructed by the machinations of the Catholic 
Church. Such statements indicate either carelessness or intolerance on 
the part of the author. In a book with such lofty ideals, written by the head 
of the department of history of a great University, such inaccuracies ruin 
the entire scope of a work which begins well, but ends in failure. 





